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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSECUTION. 


In the first series of his admirable essays on contemporary 
literature, M. Scherer reminds us that in 1841 Lacordaire wrote 
a biography of Saint Dominic, in order to prove that he was not 
the founder of the Inquisition. “Strange are the vicissitudes of 
opinion,” observes the critic. “The Bollandists saw a title of 
honor where the modern Dominican sees a blemish which he 
would fain wipe away. While the former scornfully asked what 
there is criminal or shameful in delivering heretics to the torture, 
Lacordaire complains of the calumnies which have injured, in 
the eyes of posterity, the reputation of the chief of his order.” * 
The case is indeed a striking one; but the vicissitudes of opinion 
which it illustrates are in no way temporary or accidental, but 
are symptomatic of a general and progressive change in the tem- 
pers and opinions of civilized men. The interval of a century or 
more between the earlier Bollandists and Lacordaire marked a 
new era in this change of temper, in so far as persecution, while 
losing much of its old cruel intensity, became also discredited 
and disavowed. It was during this interval that Lessing’s theory 
of the relative truth of opinions, which destroyed the logical basis 
of persecution, began to make its way among cultivated minds. 
Though the persecuting spirit has not yet ceased to influence 
men’s actions, it is no longer regarded as a trait to be proud of, 
but seeks to hide itself under specious disguises. Its manifesta- 
tions, too, have become correspondingly feeble. The heretic 
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who once would have been racked, thumb-screwed, and burned 
for writing an obnoxious life of Jesus, is now only requested to 
resign his professorship in the Collége de France, while nobody 
thinks of such a thing as confiscating the book or cutting off 
from the author his share of the proceeds of its immense sale. 
The decline of persecution is in these respects analagous to the 
simultaneous decline in the warlike spirit. Warfare, once 
regarded as the only fitting occupation for well-bred men, has 
come to be regarded not only as an intolerable nuisance, but 
even as a criminal business, save when justified on the ground 
of self-defense. And along with this change in the moral esti- 
mate of warfare, we observe that whereas the capture of a town 
not long ago was invariably followed by a carnival of red-handed 
slaughter and bestial lust, it is now thought unfair to kill the 
pigs or chickens of a non-combatant enemy without at least pro- 
fessing to pay for them. These phenomena are happy symptoms 
of a general improvement in the way men think and feel; and 
they give one some reason for hoping that in due course of time 
such ugly things as war and persecution will cease to be num- 
bered among the actual difficulties which beset human life. 

This general improvement in opinion and temper, when stated 
with proper limitations as to time and place, is admitted by every 
one; and it has become an interesting task to analyze it and 
determine the various circumstances to which it is due. How 
does it happen that while the representatives of the current 
orthodoxy would once have roasted you with pious exultation, 
they are now fain to content themselves with turning you out of 
an office, and with an apologetic air at that? 

This question was incidentally treated by the late Mr. 
Buckle, in the book which, twenty years ago, was so stimulating 
and instructive to youthful minds. Mr. Buckle laid it down as 
one of the cardinal points of his theory of history that civilized 
men have not improved morally but only intellectually. That on 
the whole civilized men manage to live in a more peaceable and 
becoming manner than barbarians, he did not deny; but he 
thought it necessary for the general purposes of his theory to 
maintain that this progress has been due entirely to increase in 
knowledge, and not at all to improvement in ethical feeling. His 
principal argument in support of this thesis is taken from the 
history of persecution. He calls attention to the curious cireum- 
stance that, in the early struggle between Christianity and 
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Paganism, it was not the infamous Commodus ‘and Elagabalus, 
but the pure and upright Marcus and Julian who persecuted the 
new religion. And so, in modern times, many of the fiercest 
persecutors have been distinguished for integrity of character 
and ‘elevation of purpose,—as St. Dominic, Isabella of Castile, 
Pius IT., Calvin, and Catinat. Mr. Buckle accordingly argues 
that religious persecution has been the product of some of the 
best impulses of human nature when guided by an erroneous 
theory of duty. The wretched Commodus cared nothing for 
religion or for anything else save his sensual pleasures; and so 
Christian and Pagan were all one to him. But his noble father, 
Marcus, had the interests of religion uppermost in his heart ; and 
80, in spite of his humane disposition, he felt it necessary to use 
violent means in putting down such an aggressive heresy as 
Christianity was then regarded. So, in later times, when perse- 
cution was prevalent among Christian sects, the general rule was 
that those who believed in the dogma of exclusive salvation were 
persecutors, no matter to what sect they belonged. Of this 
belief, persecution is, no doubt, under any circumstances, the 
natural outcome. He who believes that his neighbor’s heresy is 
destined to be punished after death by excruciating tortures of 
infinite duration, will not scruple te use the most violent means 
for rescuing him from his perilous condition. Obviously, such a 
conclusion may be entertained without sophistry. Once admit 
that salvation is possible only within the limits of your own sect, 
and it may well be argued that you are bound, in benevolence if 
not in justice, to compel all dissenters to “ enter in” to that sect. 
If persecution be needful to obtain such an object, then, on this 
view of the case, it would really be hard-hearted to refrain from 
using it. If pulleys and thumb-screws can substitute eternal 
happiness for future torments like those described by Dante, 
then pulleys and thumb-screws are instruments of charity and 
kindness. On this view of the case, the typical religious perse- 
cutor is a man in whom unselfish philanthropy has become such 
an uncontrollable impulse that, no matter how great the violence 
to his natural feelings of humanity, he will not hesitate to 
employ the most rigorous and appalling measures to restrain his 
fellow-creatures from incurring the risk of endless misery. Such 
men exist to-day, as formerly, mankind having remained substan- 
tially unchanged in their moral condition. But they no longer use 
such rigorous and appalling means of constraining the opinions 
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of their fellow-creatures, because—for one thing—they have not 
the power todoso. And they have lost the power to do so, because 
such a general skepticism has come to pervade the community 
that the dogma of exclusive salvation has become discredited. 
The decline of persecution has therefore been determined solely 
by intellectual causes, and does not indicate any improvement in 
the average character or advance in the ethical knowledge of 
mankind. 

In this view there is some truth, but it is so mixed up with 
error that the total statement is of little worth. That the growth 
of skepticism, or increasing lack of certainty about transcendental 
opinions, has had much to do with diminishing religious persecu- 
tion, is not to be denied. But that the average persecutor is 
@ man whose horrid actions are dictated by an unselfish interest 
in the welfare of his fellow-men, is a much more questionable 
proposition. It has not been customary to credit religious 
bigotry with such lofty motives,—if motives prompting such 
atrocious actions can at all properly be called lofty,—and we do 
not find Mr. Buckle disposed to be particularly lenient in his 
judgment of individual persecutors, whatever general statements 
the supposed exigencies of his theory may have led him to make. 
When he comes to treat of the bigoted Scotch divines of the 
seventeenth century, he is only too ready to charge them with 
moral perversity as well as with intellectual ignorance and 
obtuseness. This is very inconsistent; but inconsistency can 
hardly be avoided when one starts with such a singularly half- 
true theory as that which Mr. Buckle propounded. 

Mr. Buckle’s fundamental error lies in the attempt to assign 
distinct parts to elements of human nature that in reality can- 
not be separated. For didactic or school-room purposes it is 
well enough to consider separately the intellectual and moral 
faculties of man. But when we come to examine concretely any 
actual group of human phenomena, it is hopelessly futile to try 
to consider intelligence and moral disposition as working sepa- 
rately, or to assign to each its kind and amount of effects. In 
point of fact they never do work separately, but their combina- 
tions are so manifold and intricate that the disentangling of 
effects becomes impossible. When we look at things rather than 
words, we see that every complex question of morals is largely 
also a question of intelligence, and conversely. For example, 
let us consider what political economists call the “ effective 
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desire of accumulation.” As a rule all men desire to make 
money, or to increase their general control over the circum- 
stances which make life comfortable or pleasurable; but the 
effectiveness of this desire is very different with different indi- 
viduals, and it is immeasurably more effective in the case of 
civilized men than in the case of barbarians. The savage can- 
not be made to work to-day in anticipation of wants that are 
not actually felt at present; but the civilized man will even 
devote a hundred or a thousand dollars’ worth of labor every 
year to ward off the mere possibility of a loss by fire which is 
by no means likely to occur. This tendency to provide for future 
contingencies is at the root of what is called the “ effective 
desire of accumulation,” and it furnishes one of the most con- 
spicuous of all the distinctions between civilized men and 
savages. The progress of mankind in civilization has been to a 
large extent identical with the growth of this tendeney. But, 
now, how far has this been an intellectual, and how far a moral 
progress? On the one hand, it may be argued that the ability 
to labor and to economize to-day in anticipation of future con- 
tingencies is an index of self-control or of power to resist mo- 
mentary temptations; and in so far as this is true, the increase of 
the “ effective desire of accumulation” is an index of the degree 
to which civilized men have risen morally above the dead level of 
savagery. But, on the other hand, it is undeniable that such a 
purely intellectual faculty as imagination has a great deal to do 
with this ability to anticipate future emergencies. A savage 
does not work to-day in order to keep the wolf from his door 
next winter, because he cannot frame in his mind an adequate 
picture of what next winter is going to be. The temptations of 
to-day he vividly realizes; but of the needs of next winter he 
can form no mental image distinct or vivid enough to determine 
his actions. So with the careless, improvident man—who is to 
that extent a barbarian—in civilized society. No honest man 
would ever voluntarily run up a bill, to be paid on the uncertain 
chances of his income six months henee, if he could adequately 
represent to himself, in imagination, the discomfort or even 
misery which after six months the bill is liable to produce. I am 
not speaking now of such pecuniary obligations as are some- 
times thrust upon persons by circumstances over which they 
have no discoverable means of control I refer only to such 
obligations as are commonly incurred in civilized society through 
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excess of unproductive expenditure, or what is currently known 
and stigmatized as “ extravagance.” The results of extravagant 
expenditure, especially as connected with the system of “ living 
upon vredit,” form a very large proportion of the miseries by 
which modern society is afflicted: if all the secrets of society 
could be laid open for inspection, we should perhaps marvel at 
the amount of unhappiness which is traceable directly or in- 
directly to this cause. Yet the reckless assumption of pecuni- 
ary obligations does not ordinarily originate in dishonesty of 
intention. There can be no doubt that it ordinarily originates 
in mental ineapacity to form a distinct and accurate conception 
of the future results of to-day’s actions, codperating with that 
comfortable assurance that things will somehow or other come 
out right, which nearly all men persist in cherishing. The lazy 
belief that in some unspecified way things will so adjust them- 
selves as to prevent the natural consequences of a wrong or 
foolish act, is a very common fallacy, upon which George Eliot 
is especially fond of commenting. This belief, which is re- 
sponsible for so much imprudence and for so much crime, is 
itself the product of defects that are partly intellectual and 
partly moral. It arises partly from a slothfulness of temper 
which shrinks from the discomfort of dealing with unpleasant 
facts, and partly from inability to think out complicated relations 
of cause and effect. Thus deeply and widely inwrought with 
every phase of the moral power of resisting temptation, is that 
purely intellectual power which we may call “ representative- 
ness ”—that is, the power of forming distinct and vivid mental 
pictures of circumstances which have not yet begun to exist, or 
are at any rate remote from us at the present moment. Other 
things equal, the man who has this power of “ representative- 
ness” most fully developed is most likely to exhibit self-control 
amid the myriad temptations of life. Yet in spite of the highly 
composite character of the process by which the habit of self- 
control is reached, the result is a purely ethical result—a result 
which we estimate solely with reference to its bearing upon the 
welfare of society. And accordingly, when we praise a man for 
prudence and self-control, we rightly feel that we are paying 
tribute rather to his moral character than to his intellectual 
capacity. 

Such being the inextricable complication of intellectual and 
morai processes, even in such a comparatively simple case as that 
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of “the effective desire of accumulation,” we need not expect to 
be able to deal satisfactorily with such a complex affair as the 
persecuting spirit without taking into the account both intellect- 
ual and moral factors. And in taking both into the account, 
it must be borne in mind that what we have to say about the one 
is necessarily incomplete until mentally supplemented by what 
we have to say about the other. 

The diminution in the intensity of the persecuting spirit and 
the diminution in the atrocity of its manifestations, alike furnish, 
when duly analyzed, an excellent illustration of the intellectual 
and moral advance of mankind from a state of bestial savagery 
toward a state of refined civilization. Let us consider first, for a 
moment, the diminution in the atrociousness of the overt acts by 
which the persecuting spirit has manifested itself; and after- 
ward let us proceed more thoroughly into the consideration of 
the underlying causes of the temper of mind which has led men 
to persecute one another. 

In the lowest stages of human progress which the compara- 
tive study of institutions has revealed to us, there are no great 
political aggregates of men covering large areas of country, sup- 
porting themselves by complex and multifarious kinds of indus- 
trial activity, and bound together by varied community of inter- 
ests, guaranteed by laws based on the common consent of all. 
Viewed in relation to what we now know about the antiquity of 
the human race, a society like this must be regarded as quite a 
late and elaborate result of the slow process of civilization. In 
broad contrast to anything of this sort, we find mankind in their 
primitive condition—such as we may still find it partially exem- 
plified in the institutions of savage races—existing only in little 
tribes, supporting themselves almost entirely by predatory oecu- 
pations quite like those by which bears and tigers support them- 
selves, and perpetually fighting with each other for the possession 
of the hunting-grounds that insure their means of subsistence. 
In this primitive bestial state of society, there is nothing like a 
normal state of peace. The nearest approach to peace is a state 
of armed truce. Warfare between tribes goes on chronically, the 
injury which one inflicts upon another being compensated only 
by some equivalent injury inflicted in revenge. As all the foreign 
policy of a given tribe may be thus summed up in perpetual 
murder of men, so its internal industries may be mainly summed 
up in the perpetual slaughter of animals that serve for food. 
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Every man is primarily a butcher. To kill something is the 
prime necessity of life. The direct infliction of death or of physi- 
eal suffering is the principal daily occupation of all the members 
of the community; and as a correlative effect of all this, the abil- 
ity to meet death or to endure physical suffering without flinch- 
ing is one of the attributes of a hero that society prizes most 
highly. The most complete instance of a society of this sort that 
has acquired historic fame is that of the Iroquois of New York, 
in the seventeenth century. But there is no doubt that, in all the 
respects we are now considering, our own Aryan ancestors who 
conquered and settled Europe were substantially like the Iro- 
quois. 

Now, in such a state of society as this, it is obvious that men 
will inflict pain without the smallest compunctions and upon very 
small provocation. The feelings with which we regard to-day 
the needless infliction of physical suffering would be utterly 
unintelligible to them. To such men death and torture are com- 
mon incidents of life, which no more interrupt the even tenor of 
their ways than ours are interrupted by railway accidents. A 
man born in such a state of society expects to meet a violent 
death, as is shown by our own Norse progenitors, who regarded 
it as disgraceful to die in one’s bed,—and an end which a man 
was willing to encounter himself he might readily be supposed to 
be willing to inflict upon others. In this way, I think, the excess- 
ive cruelty which characterized the persecutions of the Middle 
Ages is completely explained. When we read of the frightful 
tortures inflicted upon Arabs, Jews, and Protestants by the 
Inquisition ; when we remember the fiendish outrages perpetrated 
by the Spanish armies in Holland and by the Imperial armies at 
Magdeburg; when we recollect that in Spain an auto-da-fe was 
one of the most imposing ceremonies of the Church, and that, on 
the marriage of Philip II., burning heretics served as nuptial 
torches, we are at first inclined to exclaim that such cruelties 
could never have been. In human nature, as we know it to-day, 
mean and bad as it too often is, we do not seem to find anything 
like a parallel to such horrible cruelty as this. It has been said 
that we need but to imagine the state of mind which attributed 
a similar course of action to Eternal Justice, and conceived it as 
part and parcel of the essential order of the universe, to render 
all this explicable. No doubt the self-same ingenuity which men 
displayed speculatively in theological descriptions of the next 
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world, was also displayed practically in such inventions as the rack 
and the boot, the Virgin armed with knives, or the cell whose 
walls gradually approached each other and crushed the wretched 
prisoner into a jelly. It is significant, too, that execution by fire 
was openly defended as being symbolical of the everlasting pun- 
ishment destined for the heretic hereafter. At the execution of 
the lad, William Hunter, in 1555, as the fagots were set on fire 
one of the attendant priests exclaimed, “ Behold, as thou burnest 
here, so shalt thou burn in hell!” 

To cite the atrocious theology, however, as the sufficient ex- 
planation of the atrocious behavior, would be, I think, to invert 
the relations of cause and effect,—in homely phrase, to get the 
cart before the horse. It was only in a cruel age that the doc- 
trine of hell-fire could have acquired that hold upon men’s minds 
which it had acquired in the Middle Ages. In recent times the 
doctrine has become almost universally discredited throughout 
the more enlightened portions of Christendom. Even those who 
maintain a belief in some kind of endless punishment, no longer 
insist literally upon the lake of brimstone and the fire that is 
never quenched. Now, the doctrine of hell-fire has become thus 
universally discredited, not because it has been scientifically dis- 
proved, for science has neither data nor methods whereby to 
disprove such a doctrine; nor because it has been exegetically 
shown to be unsupported by Scripture, for the ingenuity of 
orthodox exegesis has always been equal to the task of making 
Scripture mean whatever is required; it has been discredited 
simply because people have become milder in their manners and 
less used to enduring and inflicting physical pain. The doctrine 
shocks people’s feelings, and so they refuse to believe it, no mat- 
ter how the logic of the case may stand. The sermons of Theo- 
dore Parker on the popular theology well illustrate the change 
of mood that has come over men’s minds with reference to the 
justice of God: the whole burden of these discourses is the argu- 
ment that the infliction of endless suffering on the creature is 
incompatible with infinite justice on the part of the Creator. 
That such an argument appears sound to-day, whereas it would 
have seemed absurd to the contemporaries of Luther, is due to 
the self-same widening and deepening of human sympathies that 
have put an end to slavery and to judicial torture, that have done 
away with the horrors of Bedlam and the “stone-hold” of New- 
gate, and that have embodied in the Constitution of the United 
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States the injunction that “ cruel and unusual punishment” must 
not be inflicted upon criminals. 

Now, this general increase in humanity which is discernible 
throughout the most advanced regions of Christendom during 
the past three centuries, and which has become especially con- 
spicuous in our own time, is undoubtedly consequent upon the 
vast increase of industrial at the expense of military activity 
which has characterized the same period. With the gradual 
aggregation of men into great and stable communities, and with 
the accompanying increase in the complexity of social life and in 
the number of wants which labor is required to satisfy, the 
sphere of industry has become immensely enlarged and the 
sphere of warfare has become correspondingly restricted. I do 
not forget that great and terrible wars still occur, but it remains 
none the less true that fighting has ceased to be recognized as 
the principal, or even as a very considerable, part of the busi- 
ness of society. Private warfare, once universal and incessant 
throughout Western Europe, has become extinct, and in the 
Northern States of the American Union it has never existed. 
Brigandage survives only in out-of-the-way corners of the most 
backward countries of Christendom, such as Spain and Sicily, or 
else in localities where civilization comes into geographical con- 
tact with barbarism, as in Thessaly and Albania, or on the 
extreme western frontiers of our own country. Dueling has 
become nearly obsolete, and is dealt with as a crime, while the 
so-called code of honor upon which it thrived has become an 
object of general derision. The sword is no longer a part of a 
gentleman’s wardrobe, and laws are framed to prevent the carry- 
ing of daggers and pistols. Only soldiers on parade and sports- 
men nowadays carry deadly weapons openly. While the 
sportsmanship, moreover, which simply inflicts death on bird 
or beast is still held in esteem, emphatic protests are made 
against the sportsmanship which wantonly inflicts pain, as we 
have seen in the controversy about fox-hunting between Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Trollope. Organized societies exist for the 
protection of domestic animals against cruel treatment. Even 
where it is necessary to inflict pain for the purpose of preserving 
life, as in the profession of the surgeon, we do all in our power, 
by the use of aneesthetics, to reduce the pain toa minimum. And 
even where it is necessary to inflict death as a means of protec- 
tion to life, as in the execution of murderers, the dreadful work 
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is done as gently as possible, and is kept hidden from the gaze 
of the public. 

It has thus come to pass that, in such communities as England 
and our own Northern States, the majority of individuals may 
live all their lives without ever being called upon to take part in 
putting a fellow-creature to death. Most of us, I presume, have 
never witnessed a violent death, and know of such things only by 
hearsay—only by reading the newspapers and books of history. 
The consequence is that a kind of feminine softness has come 
over our tempers—a tenderness which shrinks from the very 
thought of death and suffering purposely inflicted as intolerable. 
In military ages any approach to such softness of temper was 
stigmatized as unmanly, and such a type of character could not 
flourish, because it was unsuited to the conditions of life in a 
perpetually belligerent community; but in our own industrial 
age this mild type of character is fostered by all the potency of 
public approval. But it is not only by restricting the sphere 
of warfare that our complex industrial civilization has nourished 
a temper that shrinks from the infliction of pain. Productive 
activity has operated in this way directly, as well as indirectly, 
through restraining destructive activity. Social life has lost the 
half-brutal, half-ascetic aspect befitting ages when life was for 
high and low little more than a struggle for existence. It isa 
trite remark that the American laborer to-day possesses many 
physical comforts which a medieval king was unable to secure. 
Throughout the greater part of civilized society, the struggle 
nowadays is not for the bare means of subsistence, but for the 
attainment of a certain amount of elegance and luxury. The 
contrast is great between the medieval baron who, in time of 
peace, had no resources but in hunting or in tournaments, or in 
getting drunk, and the modern citizen with his theater and opera, 
his lectures and concerts, his novels and magazines lying on the 
table, his houseful of pictures and bric-d-brac, his hours of work 
at his office or in the stock-exchange, relieved by the quiet domes- 
tic enjoyment of the evening. Accustomed to all this compli- 
cated comfort, our growing tendency to shrink from needlessly 
encountering with what is disagreeable is still further enhanced, 
and this tendency produces a visible effect upon our manners. 
Whatever savors of personal contention, whatever is liable to 
wound the feelings or disgust the senses, is peremptorily pro- 
scribed in the usages of polite society. Compared with English 
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and American gentlemen of to-day, the gentlemen of Shakes- 
peare’s plays talked like boors or ruffians. 

The diminution in the atrociousness of persecution, then, is 
simply one among a hundred illustrations of the change in men’s 
tempers that has been wrought by the change in men’s occupa- 
tions which has characterized the growth of modern society. 
From being predominantly warlike and predatory, human activity 
has come to be predominantly pacific and industrial, and out of 
this change have grown our milder beliefs as well as our milder 
manners. 

We have not yet, however, got to the bottom of the matter. 
We have accounted for the decrease in the cruelty with which 
the persecuting spirit has manifested itself, but we have now to 
consider the underlying causes of the temper of mind which has 
led men to persecute one another; we have to show, in particular, 
how it is that, so far as all matters of religious belief are con- 
cerned, the persecuting spirit has already greatly diminished 
in intensity, and will no doubt eventually become extinct among 
civilized men. We shall find that the change is deeply inwrought 
with the progress of mankind, both morally and intellectually. 

The persecuting spirit has its origin morally in the disposition 
of man to domineer over his fellow-creatures, intellectually in the 
assumption that one’s own opinions are infallibly correct. We 
know very well how children are apt to behave when arguing 
some question of no great consequence. Their little passions 
warming with the discussion, they pass from argument to abuse, 
they call each other hard names, and, at last, they begin to pound 
each other. Most people, Iimagine, must have had experiences of 
this sort in their childhood. I recollect, when quite a little boy, 
coming to blows with a school-mate over the question whether 
Napoleon really won the battle of Eylau. As I came off best in 
the scrimmage, and as the affair is a quarter of a century old, I 
am ready to confess that I fought on the wrong side,—the battle 
of Eylau was not much of a victory, after all! Now the spirit 
which prompts a child to pound his companion who resists him 
in argument is identical with the spirit which prompts a man to 
calumniate, torture, burn, or otherwise put down and injure his 
neighbor who refuses to reverence the things which he, himself, 
deems sacred. The more we reflect upon it the more we shall be 
convinced that at bottom the feeling is the same in the two 
cases, though in the latter it is accompanied and disguised by 
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other feelings. Now, what is this feeling but the disposition to 
domineer, to assert one’s own personality at the expense of 
neighboring personalities,—a disposition eminently characteristic 
of the brute and of the savage, but less and less characteristic of 
man as he becomes more and more civilized? Bearing this 
in mind, and remembering the fable of the wolf and the lamb— 
remembering that a strong passion is never at a loss for reasons, 
and that no one is more thoroughly the dupe of the false reasons 
than the man himself who is under the control of the strong 
passion—remembering this, one has the key to a large part of the 
history of persecution. The paradox, as regards the “ benevolent 
persecutors,” is a ox no longer. It becomes explicable how a 
man may sincerely believe himself to be doing God’s service, while 
he is in reality obeying an impulse which, in an ultimate analysis, 
is neither more nor less than the impulse to domineer over one’s 
fellow-creatures. Thus, though the plea of mistaken benevo- 
lence may now and then be properly urged in extenuation of 
certain special acts of persecution, it cannot excuse persecution, 
or obscure the fact that its diminution is largely due to a slow 
moral progress,—to a decrease in self-assertion, and a concomi- 
tant increase in respect for the rights of other people. 

Very closely connected with this moral root of the persecuting 
spirit in mere arrogant self-assertion is its intellectual root, in 
the assumption that one’s own opinions are infallible. That per- 
seeution can have no theoretical basis or justification, save on 
the assumption that somebody’s opinions are infallibly true, has 
been so thoroughly illustrated by Mr. Mill in his beautiful essay 
on “Liberty,” that I need not dwell here upon this part of the 
subject. It behooves us, however, to consider in what ways the 
progress of civilization has contributed to weaken the spirit of 
self-assertion and the assumption of infallibility. 

Obviously, the disposition to domineer over others, to assert 
one’s own personality at the expense of others, is simply one par- 
ticular phase of the disposition to kill one’s enemies which char- 
acterizes human society in its primeval stages of development. 
It is a temper of mind which was favored by the general con- 
dition of things when there were no political aggregates larger 
than simple tribes which were chronically at war with one another. 
What I have said above, in considering the effects upon the atroc- 
ity of persecution of the substitution of a normal state of peace 
for a normal state of warfare, will also apply to the present case. 
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The disposition to domineer over your fellow-man—to make him 
obey you or assent to your opinions, whether he will or no—is 
only an evanescent phase of the disposition to kill him if he 
interferes in any way with the accomplishment of your purposes 
in life. The very same diminution in the sphere of military 
activity, attendant upon the aggregation of men into great and 
complex political societies, which we found to explain the decreas- 
ing atrocity of persecution, explains also the decreasing vitality 
of its moral foundation in the disposition to domineer over one’s 
fellow-men. 

The weakening of the assumption of infallibility in one’s own 
opinions is manifestly a consequence of the same set of coéper- 
ating causes. When one’s life is extremely simple and monoto- 
nous, consisting of very few experiences that are perpetually 
repeated; when one is not often compelled to test the validity of 
one’s own conclusions by comparing them with the different con- 
clusions which other people draw from the same data; when one 
lives amid a certain group of beliefs, customs, and observances 
that are never brought into comparison (save, perhaps, in exter- 
minating warfare) with other differing groups ;—under such con- 
ditions as these it is noticeable that one’s opinions are formed 
with great promptness, and when once formed are unchangeable. 
These are the conditions under which the opinions of savages are 
formed, and the chief characteristic in the opinions of savages 
is their wonderful rigidity; you can no more change them than 
you could teach a fox, when chased by the hunter, to climb a tree 
like a cat. Or, consider the case of an ignorant woman, in the 
lower classes of civilized society. Her opinions about men and 
things are formed in an instant, by some mental process of which 
she can render no account, and when once formed are utterly 
impervious to fact or to argument. She acts on the tacit assump- 
tion that she is infallible, precisely as the savage acts. To think 
of hesitating for a moment and questioning the validity of their 
opinions, is something which never happens to either of them. 

This is the obstinate fashion in which men used to cling to 
their opinions in that crude state of social development in which 
each little society was at war with every other, and in which, 
accordingly, it was impossible to bring a given set of opinions 
into free contact with another set, within the limits of one and 
the same society. As men have gradually been brought together 
into great and complex societies, as their opinions have been 
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brought more and more into the focus of a common point of 
comparison, this rigidity of the mental processes—so like the 
rigidity of the mental processes of the lower animals—has grad- 
ually yielded to circumstances such as favor flexibility. With 
the case of the savage or the woman who comes to scrub the 
floor, contrast the case of the scientific philosopher, whose opin- 
ions are slowly formed after a long and careful weighing of 
conflicting evidences, and when once formed are held subject to 
perpetual revision and modification. On considering these two 
contrasted cases, it becomes obvious how the aggregation of men 
into great and complex societies, bringing with it increased 
variety of experience and increased knowledge of the manifold 
liability to error, has operated to destroy the confident assump- 
tion of infallibility which characterizes the bigot and the savage. 

We have now made out, I think, a very fair explanation of 
the way in which the persecuting spirit has been affected by the 
general progress of human society. But one of the deepest con- 
siderations of all still remains to be treated. 

In the early stages of society, as illustrated by such writers 
as Sir Henry Maine, the wnit of society is not the individual, but 
the family or clan. In a tribe of primitive savages there is no 
such thing as individual rights or individual obligations. It is 
the tribe as a whole that incurs obligations and asserts its rights 
as far as it is concerned with adjacent tribes. Amid the press- 
ing interests of the tribe, in the fierce struggle for existence, the 
individual has no chance whatever for especial consideration. 
The traces of this state of things confront us continually as 
we study ancient history, where no fact is more conspicuous than 
the utterly ruthless way in which the individual is sacrificed to 
the state. The bearing of this state of things upon the history 
of persecution goes farther than anything else toward explain- 
ing that dreadful history. In the early stages of society, when 
only small political aggregates have been formed, and when each 
little aggregate is perpetually struggling for its life with adjacent 
aggregates, the only kind of responsibility known to the tribe is 
corporate responsibility. The tribe, as a whole, is held to be re- 
sponsible corporately for the acts of each of its members, and 
hence it is necessary that the acts and beliefs of every one of the 
members should be subject to the approval of the tribe. If any 
one individual does something that is displeasing to the gods, the 
whole tribe is liable to be punished for the misdeed of this one 
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person. This feeling was universal in ancient society, and, until 
we realize how intense it was, we shall be unable to understand 
some of the most remarkable scenes of ancient history. Take, for 
example, the frantic excitement which was stirred up in Athens, 
just before the expedition against Syracuse, by the mutilation of 
the rude way-side statues of Hermes. It is impossible for a 
modern man to understand this furious excitement unless he 
duly considers the fact that, in the minds of the Athenians, the 
whole community—and not merely the individual criminals con- 
cerned—was responsible to the gods for this outrage. The whole 
community might be visited by the angry gods with famine and 
plague because of the misdeeds of a few graceless members of 
the community. 

This intense feeling of corporate responsibility pervades all 
the life of ancient society, and by keeping it in mind we shall 
understand many occurrences in ancient history which without 
this key we should find incomprehensible. When we bethink 
ourselves how far such deeply rooted feelings propagate them- 
selves in history, we shall be inclined, I think, to find in this 
sense of corporate responsibility the weightiest cause of those 
deeds of persecution which have made history hideous. To 
remove the heretic, lest God curse us all for his sake,—this no 
doubt has been the feeling that, more than any other, has justified 
the use of racks and thumb-screws. 

But with the progress of society toward wider and wider politi- 
cal aggregation, and toward greater and greater political stability, 
—along with the growing complexity of industrial processes, and 
along with the partial elimination of warfare,—there has slowly 
grown up a feeling that it is the individual, and not the tribe or 
the society, that is ultimately responsible for the individual’s opin- 
ions on matters of religion. Whatever we may think to-day 
about the results or the method of Colonel Ingersoll, we certainly 
do not entertain the dread that because of Colonel Ingersoll’s 
opinions, or because of his bold manner of expressing them, we 
are in danger of a famine, a plague, or a civil war next year. 
The aggregation of small communities into great nations, and the 
growing complexity of the industrial processes by which great 
nations are sustained, have entirely obliterated in our minds the 
recollection of the kinds of belief and the kinds of moral obliga- 
tion which characterized the primitive tribal communities. The 
phase of feeling characteristic of the primitive community showed 
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itself all through the Middle Ages, and was mainly responsible 
for the atrocities which have made the memory of the Middle 
Ages hideous. The beginnings of modern history, as distin- 
guished from this mere perpetuation of primeval ideas, were 
signalized by the revolt of Luther against the doctrine of corpo- 
rate responsibility for opinion, and against the assumption of 
infallibility on the part of a given body of men. 
JOHN FISKE. 
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CONTROLLING FORCES IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


‘Our virtues live in the interpretation of the times.” 


PARTY names are found the most inapt or deceptive of terms. 
Sometimes they have in themselves no political meaning, and 
come into being from the most insignificant of circumstances, or 
from mere local similitudes. Tory, the name for now 200 years of 
the great and so-called Conservative party of Great Britain, was 
borrowed, and applied as an invective, from the name of a set of 
ruffians in the disturbed districts of Ireland; while Whig, for an 
equal length of time the name of that party in England which 
professed to defend the rights of the people against the aggres- 
sions of the Crown, was appropriated, and applied, also, as an 
epithet of discredit, from the name of a certain Scotch cheese- 
eurd, or that of Scotch cattle-drivers. Sometimes—as the names 
in our own polities of Federalist, Republican, and Democrat— 
they, in themselves, import more or less clear and broad ideas of 
principles and policies, but they may be and have been borne by 
associations of men whose opinions and designs were the reverse 
of those indicated by the party name. The Democracy of Athens 
was as intolerant of opposition and of equal rights as any tyrant 
could be, and the Republic of Rome bore but the faintest resem- 
blance to the republics of the present time. For more than thirty 
years of its existence, the present Democratic party was per- 
sistently devoted to the preservation and propagation of the 
institution of slavery, and the largest part of its effective 
strength finally plunged into. a rebellion for the same end. 
Intelligent people, therefore, will place little or no reliance upon 
the name of a party as indicating what it believes in or what it 
intends to do. 

A successful party is not likely immediately to break up its 
organization; a defeated one may or may not, according to the 
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coherence and harmony of the ideas of its members, or to the 
probabilities of its future success. 

The Democratic party, so completely defeated at the recent 
election, may disband and cease to exist as at present organized; 
but those of the persons who compose it, who have opinions and 
purposes in common, will, if their views as to measures are 
opposed to those of the Republicans, naturally recombine under 
another name, and ti.: self-same rose by any other name “ will 
smell as sweet” as before. Nomenclature with parties, except as 
a trap to catch the unwary, is of little consequence. The prin- 
ciples of government shared in by a body of people, and a general 
concurrence in the methods of legislation and administration by 
which these principles are to be applied to affairs, and the funda- 
mental and coherent forces that cause political parties, other than 
associations of mere spoilsmen, to come into being and to endure, 
are the determinate causes of party existence. Whether it is the 
cohesive force of a genuine love of liberty and justice protected 
and administered by law, or “the cohesive power of public plun- 
der,” it is, in either case, the community of opinion and of design 
that is the plain bond of party existence. 

Wherever there is a government in which the people are the 
source and primary administrators of political power, political 
parties must and ought to exist so long as there is any difference 
of opinion in the state either as to the principles upon which, or 
the methods by which, the government ought to be carried on. 

The manifest and just objects of a party in a free state are 
not only the concentration of the voting force of all who think 
alike upon a single candidate for office, but essentially the free 
discussion of the points of difference with its adversaries, in 
order that conclusions may be fairly formed from a view of both 
sides, and made effective by the largest possible preponderance 
of voices in the election. All this is too evident for extended 
discussion, although recent experience in many parts of the 
United States seems to show a state of things practically quite 
different from this theory. It is evident that any party which 
prevents, or in any manner discourages, the free and peaceful 
discussion of public questions by its adversaries, or which abets 
or tolerates any interference with free and lawful voting and the 
true and honest returning of the votes, is hostile to free institu- 
tions. If such a party happened (as has generally been the case 
even in the worst of parties) to contain some really patriotic 
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members, they would naturally leave it and unite with their 
former adversaries to overthrow it; for, although they might 
not agree with them in a single point of business polity, yet the 
preservation of the liberty of discussion and political action 
being essential to the very existence of a free government, 
questions of commerce, or of revenue, or of currency would 
cease, for the time, to be important compared with the para- 
mount duty of preserving the vital principles of the govern- 
ment, upon which all honest parties must depend. The patriot 
does not hesitate to reject a tariff or free trade if he is to win it 
at the expense of stifling a single voice of opposition, or at the 
price of the false return of a single vote. If he cannot have 
the chief magistrate he prefers, unless the agents or associates 
ef his party purchase some of the electors chosen by the States, 
er forge and put forth letters and documents which, if true, 
show the candidate of the other party to be unworthy of public 
trust, he does not hesitate to adopt the advice of Plato to the 
members of his republic, to “choose everywhere and at all 
times the best of what is possible,” and he votes cheerfully with 
the other party. 

If, in a less urgent crisis, the honest partisan finds that the 
ruling majority of the party he has acted with intends to resort 
to measures he thinks injurious to the industries of his fellow- 
citizens, or to the commerce or trade of his country, he proves 
that the best partisan is he who is independent of party coercion, 
and places the weight of his influence along with those, by what- 
ever name they may be called, whose measures he has found to 
be in these respects wholesome. 

In the formation and career of parties, chieftainship exercises 
a large influence, not only as assisting to form just and prudent 
policies and measures, and, by superior reasons stated with 
mighty eloquence, bringing majorities of intelligent citizens to 
. unite in their support, but, independently of such broad consid- 
erations, from circumstances of personal station and influence 
derived either from traditional family power and position, trans- 
cendent service to the country in war, and long and faithful 
service in harmony with the views and efforts of some association 
of his fellow-men, or from the audacious determination to lead 
and control, from the single and selfish motive of being at the 
head and reaping the personal benefits supposed to flow from 
such a station. The readers of this review, in running over the 
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field of history, will instantly fill these classifications with the 
names of many men whose leadership has borne large results of 
good or ill to their party and their country,—Pitt, and Walpole, 
and Thurlow; the Grenvilles,—who, it has been said, in every 
change of parties raised the question, “ What course should we take 
now ?”—Marlborough and Wellington, Gladstone and Disraeli— 
are fair English types of what we are describing. Washington, 
Adams, Madison, Hamilton, Burr, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Grant are, in our own country, illustrations that will be recog- 
nized as just. To mention any now officially connected with our 
public affairs might seem to be invidious; and to refer by name 
to those of our citizens now living who have disgraced or over- 
thrown their own party by grasping selfishness or unscrupulous 
methods, would be unkind. 

These, we think, are some of the chief elements and charac- 
teristics of those party associations and operations which, in a 
republican government, are a necessity. But it must not be for- 
gotten that this very necessity implies, in exact proportion to the 
freedom and power of the people, the right of independent per- 
sonal opinion, and the duty of free personal action in the choice 
of “the best of what is possible.” The lines of Tennyson have a 
deeper significance here than with the people to which they were 
applied: 

“Tt is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited freedom chose,— 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 


Yet how many men have been deluded by a party name or bul- 
lied by their party associates into supporting it, when they did 
not believe in the measures the party proposed, were ashamed of 
the methods resorted to for party success, and held the charae- 
ters of the leaders and managers in abhorrence, and their abili- 
ties in the smallest esteem. 

But leadership and management are nearly as essential to 
party success as to the success of an army, and the want of good 
leadership and honest management is often quite as disastrous in 
the first case as in the last, provided the members of the party 
are sufficiently informed to know what good leadership is, or 
sufficiently pure themselves not to be tolerant of dishonest 
methods in others who manage their canvass. 

Falling under one or the other of these alternatives, the 
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events of 1879 in Maine have been supposed to be significant, 
while the turning of the scale in two or three States, in the recent 
Presidential election, by the official and persistent circulation of 
fac-simile copies of the forged “Morey letter,” alleging it to be 
genuine, is a striking illustration of the unpleasant fact in poli- 
tics that temporary success is not difficult to be won upon 
grounds that are shamelessly false, and that men standing by 
selection as the heads of a party and the directors of its affairs 
will persist in circulating a forged paper intrinsically suspicious, 
after it has been denounced, in order to gain votes for their can- 
didate, and who, even when the perjury (suborned by somebody, 
and paid for out of party funds) committed to screen the guilty 
has been confessed, take no steps to aid in pursuing the crime to 
its fountain head, and do not even apologize to the voters who 
have been deceived by their indorsement of the genuineness and 
their circulation of the forged letter. When the chiefs of a party 
reach such a position, either their party must itself be profoundly 
corrupt or be very wickedly represented. In the younger days 
of the republic, the Democratic society of Philadelphia declared 
as a fundamental principle of true Democracy, “ that in the choice 
of persons to fill the offices of the government, it is essential to 
the existence of a free republic that every citizen should act 
according to his own judgment, and, therefore, any attempt to 
corrupt or delude the people in exercising the rights of suffrage, 
either by promising the favor of one candidate or traducing the 
character of another, is an offense equally injurious to moral 
rectitude and civil liberty.” These golden words are as true in 
1880 as they were in 1795, and, in the light of some phases of 
modern politics, they warn us of one of the greatest perils to 
republican institutions. 

Political parties, like all other associations of men, necessarily 
take their nature and tone from the average of the character and 
intelligence of the persons composing them. In the long run 
they are not much better and not much worse than their individ- 
ual members, and so, to be useful to the state, their principles 
must be, if not perfectly just, at least sincerely and intelligently 
believed in, their objects definite, and their methods, both in 
elections and in legislation and administration, fair and honest. 

The history of parties in the United States for the first forty 
years under the Constitution, fulfilled in general these conditions. 
The division of the first parties into Federalist and Republican, 
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arose from necessary and intelligent differences of opinion in 
respect of the best means of securing the States and the people of 
the Union against the danger of anarchy from the want of 
sufficient central power, and from the unrestrained excess of 
democratic notions in government, which had wrecked earlier 
republics, on one hand, and from the danger of a relapse into 
an aristocratical and quasi-kingly rule, such as that from which 
the people had just liberated themselves, on the other. Both 
parties were sincere, and their leaders, generally, pure and patri- 
otic, and, to a degree, each was right, for there was danger 
in both directions. One great social element—the institution of 
slavery—constantly tending, as with the force of gravity, to an 
aristocracy, existed in many of the chief States of the new Union, 
although it may be safely concluded from the ordinance of 1787, 
from the provisions of the Constitution, and from the writings 
of great political leaders like Jefferson, that it was expected that 
it would not be allowed to spread under national authority, and 
that it would gradually become extinct. Other tendencies to the 
consolidation of power in the hands of the few existed, as did 
also, in the opposite direction, the extreme and fanatical opinions 
of the old commonwealths men, and the ideas that liberty implied 
the right to resist all unpleasant laws, as was soon illustrated by 
the whisky insurrection and other disturbances. 

We have not space to trace in detail the course of parties 
through successive administrations down to that of General 
Jackson, beginning in 1829. Names and organizations of 
parties changed, different administrations succeeded each other, 
but the course of the government was much the same; order 
was maintained, justice fairly administered, revenues collected 
and accounted for, industry and trade developed, and faithful 
administrative public officers were not made the victims of their 
liberty of opinion and dismissed for that reason with each 
change of President. And so strong was the devotion of the 
people to the Union and the Constitution, that even a suspicion 
that something hostile to their permanence was contemplated by 
the convention at Hartford in 1814, proved destructive to the 
existence of the Federalist party. 

With the election and administration of Jackson began the 
effective existence and domination of the present Democratic 
party, and of the opposition to it by the Whig party and the 
Republican party that succeeded it. 
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The Democratic party (itself in some sense a coalition), by its 
success in that election, accomplished the theoretic good of 
breaking down the coalition that elected Mr. Adams in 1825; for 
few things are more degrading and injurious to the public wel- 
fare than most coalitions of parties. As they are not usually 
founded upon any coincidence of principles or policy ef govern- 
ment, but merely upon a common desire to defeat a common 
adversary, they are in their nature corrupting, and their success 
a question of present spoils, leaving opposing views of govern- 
ment to be quarreled over by the chiefs and leaders without 
having been passed upon at all by the people at the elections. 
Their utter and almost ludicrous hollowness is well illustrated by 
the recent circumstance of a gallant and estimable hard-money 
Democratic candidate for President feeling compelled to con- 
gratulate a gallant and estimable Greenback Republican candi- 
date for governor of a State, upon the triumph of great princi- 
ples in his election by the aid of Democratic votes ! 

From 1829 to the rebellion of 1861, the preponderating influ- 
ences within the Democratic party were devoted: 

First, and chiefly, to the protection of the institution of negro 
slavery, and to its expansion into the Territories and new States, 
with all its aristoeratie consequences of creating a small body of 
great land-holders, of confining education and political and social 
power to the hands of a few, who would exert upon the laws and 
other affairs of the republic the same quantity of power that in the 
free States was distributed among the whole body of the people. 

Second—To the propagation and defense of the dogma of so- 
called free trade, or, as it has been lately so well expressed by the 
national conclave of that party, a “tariff for revenue only,” 
under which it was supposed that the slave-holding cotton- 
grower could exchange his products for those of the underpaid 
labor of Europe without giving any encouragement to the free 
labor and free schools of the non-slave-holding States. 

Third—To the confinement of the national jurisdiction and 
the national laws within the narrowest limits in respect of the 
election of representatives in Congress, the privileges of citizens 
of one State domiciled in another, and the improvement of the 
means of internal communication between the States. 

Fourth—To the repression of the jurisdiction of national 
courts, and 

Fifth—To the propagation of the doctrine that it was the 
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constitutional right of each State to secede from the Union when- 
ever it should think it best for its interests to do so. 

The overthrow of the rebellion has removed the first of these 
objects from the arena of practical politics. Whether the last has 
received its quietus remains for the future to determine. The 
party has not in any of its national conventions pronounced 
against it, and the occurrence from time to time in the proceedings 
of the last and present Congress of the phrase, “war between 
the States,” as descriptive of the rebellion, would seem to indi- 
cate that the doctrine is not abandoned. In respect of internal 
improvements, the attitude of the party appears to have under- 
gone a change since the rebellion. The votes of its members in 
Congress are now almost unanimous in favor of expenditures for 
such objects, which are “liberal” to the point of recklessness, 
and are, in many instances, for works that neither party had 
before supposed to be, in any sense, national in their character. 
In regard to the other topics referred to, the Democratic party 
appears to occupy its old ground with a more aggressive tenacity 
than it had shown in its earlier history. In the domain of juris- 
prudence, its members in Congress—where the generalities and 
evasions of the platforms of conventions disappear, and where 
the real differences between parties are laid bare—have endeav- 
ored to cut off or cramp the jurisdiction of the national courts in 
cases that concern the administration of national laws, and the 
rights of persons in their character as citizens of the United 
States,—a jurisdiction that the Supreme Court, when Marshall 
was its chief-justice, held to be clear, wholesome, and necessary,— 
and laws some of which in their character are precisely like 
those recommended and signed by Jackson when he was Presi- 
dent, on the oceasion of the attempt by South Carolina to nullify 
and resist the constitutional legislation of Congress. 

In the field of economic polities, the position of the party, 
as shown by its platforms of 1876 and 1880, and in Congress, 
is still in favor of laying customs ‘duties in such a way as to 
produce the greatest revenue from a given commodity, with- 
out any reference to securing the labor of our citizens against 
unfair and injurious competition in foreign countries ; and it has, 
in Congress, given convincing evidence of its opposition to any 
definitive resumption of specie payments by voting, with a unan- 
imity nearly, if not quite, absolute, against the resumption act 
of 1875, and afterward passing, in one House, a bill for its repeal. 
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What definitely are its collective views (except as to the un- 
derweighted and overvalued silver dollar, which it, with the aid of 
some Republicans, voted to create) in relation to other aspects of 
the currency question,—such as the legal-tender quality of paper 
money in time of peace, the expansion of the paper issues of the 
government, and the national banking system,—it is not easy to 
say with certainty. Its platforms are not clear upon these 
points, although the speeches and votes of its members in Con- 
gress have usually been in favor of an expansion of the issues 
of government paper as “ indefinite” as that expansion of terri- 
tory which some of its great lights used to advocate. It follows 
from such a policy that the system of national banks must be 
superseded and abolished, and the whole volume of the curreney, 
and so, in a degree, the relative values of credits, property, and 
labor, made to depend, from year to year, solely upon the disere- 
tion or the temper of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

The adoption of the new constitutional amendments, conse- 
quent upon the events of the rebellion, has put the old question 
between State and national jurisdiction, in certain respects, into 
an attitude of new prominence and importance, and has drawn 
into dispute, also, the extent of the power of Congress over the 
Congressional elections, which the original Constitution, in plain 
terms, placed under the paramount control of the national gov- 
ernment. These amendments need not be quoted here. They 
are familiar to every reader of the Review. The first (thirteenth) 
prohibits slavery. The second (fourteenth) declares a national 
citizenship and prohibits any denial of equal civil rights, ete.; it 
‘is the essence of the Magna Charta of our English ancestors, and 
in perfect harmony with the spirit of the original Constitution, 
and secures, under national protection, all the rights upon which 
civil liberty and free government depend. The third (fifteenth) 
prohibits the denial of the political and conventional right of 
suffrage on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

All these amendments provide, in terms, that Congress shall 
have power to make them practical realities by legislation, just 
as the Constitutions of the States provide that their legislative 
power shall make laws to carry their provisions into effect for 
the security of liberty and good order in society. In these 
amendments, then, there is, under our system of government, no 
diminution of true State rights, for they only secure those rights 
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without which the political unity and welfare of the whole people 
and of all the States could not exist, and they logically pro- 
vide that the legislative power of the whole people and of 
the States collectively may be exerted to enforce them. They 
are in furtherance of the provision of the Constitution of 
the fathers, that “the United States shall guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government.” The provision in the 
original Constitution in regard to the election of members of the 
House of Representatives, is as follows: “The times and places 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make and alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of chusing Senators.” 

The doctrine of the Democratic party as to these amendments 
is that the duties they involve are the duties of the States in their 
character as such, and that no legislation by Congress operating, 
like other laws, upon the persons of citizens is “ appropriate.” 
This is shown by the language of the party platform of 1880, 
which “ accepts” these amendments, but makes no reference to the 
laws of Congress to carry them into effect; and by the debates 
and votes in Congress, where the party has opposed and voted 
against every feature of legislation to carry them into effect, and 
has endeavored to procure the repeal of all laws already enacted 
for that purpose. So, too, in regard to the laws of Congress pro- 
viding for the registration, scrutiny, and other means of securing 
fair and peaceful elections of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, the same party has opposed them all, and sought their 
repeal even to the extent of endeavoring to coerce the President 
into agreeing to such repeal at the peril of having no appropria- 
tions of money with which to carry on the government, although 
it is a self-evident proposition that the national House of Repre- 
sentatives is a body representing the whole people directly, as one 
people, and that the citizens of every part of the country have a 
direct interest in the freedom and fairness of the elections for 
members in every other.* 


* It is a valuable illustration of the slowness with which great reforms 
for the protection of liberty come to be truly understood by those whose party 
education has led them to look in an opposite direction, that an able and 
representative Democratic writer in the last number of this review still styles 
these measures “‘usurpations,” and believes their object and tendency to be 
the possession of irresponsible power. 
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In all the respects before mentioned, the present attitude and 
future policy of the Republican party can be understood from 
what has been stated of what it has done, and of the position of 
the Democratic party. 

In relation to the preservation of the constitutional rights of 
the States, as it respects the chief of the matters that the founders 
of the Union truly thought vital, viz.: the election of President and 
Vice-President, the records of Congress show that the Republican 
party has voted for laws binding the authority canvassing the 
votes of electors to recognize and obey the decision of each State 
in regard to all questions of the choice of its electors, and that 
the Democratic party has voted against such laws, and endeav- 
ored to draw to the two Houses of Congress an unlimited and 
undefined jurisdiction over the subject. Such, then, is a general 
sketch of the position of the two great parties of the country at 
this time. The people and the States in the election just past 
chose between them. What is their future? 

It is a grave and misleading mistake to suppose that the pres- 
ent opposition of parties is in any correct sense sectional, although 
every “Southern” State has, per fas aut per nefas, voted for the 
Democratic candidate, and every Northern and Western State 
(with three exceptions, produced, it is believed, by the crime of 
the forged “ Morey letter”) has voted for the Republican candi- 
date. This division of parties is essentially institutional, and not 
geographical. Every State in which slavery recently existed has 
voted for one thing, and every State (with the exceptions named) 
in which slavery has not (if ever) existed within more than half a 
century, has voted for another thing. No one will deny that the 
same result would have occurred had the people of Louisiana, 
with her institutions and history, been established on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, and the State of Massachusetts, with the 
principles and traditions of her people, grown up at the mouth of 
the great river that waters eighteen degrees of latitude, and 
bears on its beneficent stream half the commerce of the continent. 
If geographical divisions were the cause of this so-called section- 
alism, all the attacks made upon it would be a warfare upon 
geography, and might continue forever without effect. The dif- 
ference is a difference of ideas and designs depending upon the 
history, habits, and institutions of the people of the respective 
States, and not at all upon the particular part of the country they 
happen to occupy. When the ruling classes of the late slave- 
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holding States come to be imbued with, and put in practice, the 
principles of the old free States,—as no doubt they will in time,— 
there will be no longer any broad sectional divisions in polities. 
It may be hard for the small portion of the people of the South- 
ern States who have been educated and accustomed to govern, 
and to regard labor as servile, to find themselves suddenly out-_ 
numbered by a mass of political equals who have been hitherto 
nothing but laborers and chattels, and who, as a whole, are 
uneducated and inexperienced; but this is a misfortune inevi- 
table from the defeat of the rebellion, and one that with time and 
justice will grow into a blessing. It cannot be cured, consist- 
ently with the idea of a republican government founded on equal- 
ity of rights, by violent domination, or by the repression of the 
education of the liberated race. The healing elixir will be found 
in a totally opposite course. Other States feel and bear with 
patience analagous evil influences arising from the importation 
into great sea-board cities and the adjoining regions of vast num- 
bers of foreigners who become citizens, and vote without educa- 
tion and without adequate knowledge of the true nature and 
operation of our institutions; but a generation or two assimilate 
these untoward elements into the life, the orderly freedom, and 
the restraints which regulate the rest of society. The Democratic 
party, in every effective sense, is, as it was before the rebellion, 
nothing else than a party founded and existing upon the ideas 
of a slave-holding system, which has always been, wherever 
it has existed, a corner-stone of aristocratical governments. 
The party has survived institutions that have, happily, per- 

ished. Its professed, but quite inconsistent, championship of 

State rights, is based solely upon a resistance to the new amend- 

ments of the Constitution being practically enforced by the 
national authority, because it is known that many of the State 
governments would not enforce them, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the old free States both their spirit and letter are accepted 
as easily as is the sunshine and the rain. Of such a party we 
may repeat the phrase applied to one of the earliest of Democratic 
parties: “ And of all the enemies they had, they themselves were 
the most fatal.” When the effective, but sometimes slow, influ- 

ences of time and justice, security and education, cure the evils 
that in these States now affect both races in general, and, per- , 
haps, still more severely those patriotic freemen who bore every- 
thing for their love of the Union during the rebellion, or those 
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who, with absolute and affirmative fidelity, accepted all the con- 
sequences of its overthrow, and endeavored to defend the politi- 
cal and civil equality of the liberated race, the mainspring of the 
Democratic party will be broken, and the inhabitants of all the 
States will be at one in respect of the fundamental principles of 
the government, and, in general, in respect of the means by which 
a real and law-regulated liberty is to be secured, and there will 
be no longer any apparent geography in politics. There is no 
such diversity in geographical or climatic conditions in our vast 
republic as, with the existence of the railway and the telegraph, 
can create, save in a very small degree, sectional differences in 
regard to questions of political economy in legislation, or of 
policy, foreign or domestic, in administration. The importing 
and mercantile classes may be in favor of “free trade,” think- 
ing that, as in the case of the abolition of the duty on coffee,— 
which was not produced at all in this country, and which aboli- 
tion brought no benefit to the consumer,—it will increase their 
profits, while the farmer and the mechanic may favor “ protection”; 
but these influences will operate indiscriminately in New England 
and the Gulf States, in New York and on the Pacifie coast. The 
Greenbacker may pursue his delusion, or his philosopher's stone, 
but he and all his fellow-citizens will know that a system of cur- 
rency and finanee that is good for one must be good for all, or 
the reverse, and that there can be no sectional collision of inter- 
ests concerning it; and so of everything about which intelligent 
equals, having a common interest and a common destiny, may 
differ. 

Will the controlling men of the old slave States, who are the 
backbone of the Democratic party, not see, then, that the victory 
of the Republicans is not one of passion or animosity, or of a 
section, but that it is a triumph of the spirit of perfectly free and 
equal institutions, such as are established by the Constitution as it 
now is; that it means peace and good-will to all and every part 
of a people who, in this new era, are, through universal educa- 
tion, undisturbed and well-ordered liberty, and free inter-com- 
munication and development, to grow more and more homo- 
geneous and prosperous? If they will see it, they will see that 
their “ giants’ strength” should not be exerted in the direction 
of reaction, or to the retardation of the inevitable consequences 
of the constitutional liberty that is now secured to all the in- 
habitants of this republic, as we may hope, forever. Whatever 
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may be the future of the present Democratic organization, it 
may fairly be expected, with the brave, just, and steady adminis- 
tration of affairs upon the principles of the Republican party 
that we have a right to anticipate, that out of the discussions 
and events that have taken place the minds of many men who 
have called themselves Democrats have received impressions and 
formed conclusions touching present parties and their measures, 
and future polities, that, like writing in sympathetic ink, will 
come forth in the warmth of good government to the support of 
that party which increases the public credit and reduces the 
public debt, which provides an equable and universal currency 
of fixed value, which recognizes and fulfills the duty of so im- 
posing taxes and duties as to develop and encourage the indus- 
tries of its own people, which practices a wise and rigid economy 
in all departments, and which endeavors to elevate and promote 
the character and stability of the civil service of the country. 
These are the things that, founded on the great fundamental 
work of defending liberty and order, the successful party has 
striven with some success to accomplish, and to which, beyond 
doubt, it will continue to devote itself by whatever name it or 
its adversaries may be called. Qui transtulit, sustinet. 

This article is already too long to allow the present diseus- 
sion of some other interesting topics of politics not unlikely to 
arise in the future and to create party divisions—such as the rela- 
tions of the United States to the interoceanic canal, the question 
of political divisions founded on race or nationality, and of simi- 
lar divisions’ as affected by sect. All these, interesting and 
important as they are, must be left to other hands. In the imme- 
diate future, it is not probable that the formation of the great 
parties will change, and, until the chief questions that now divide 
them are settled in practice as well as in theory, there is no reason 
why they should. Each will pursue its characteristic methods, 
and bear or enjoy their logical results, but personal fealty to 
party that is not founded on an intelligent belief in its pro- 
posed measures and a willingness to share the responsibility of 
its modes of contest, will grow less and less, and in the same 
ratio parties will become more pure and more tolerant, and fulfill 
more nearly their true and valuable ends. 


Geo. F. EpMuNDs. 
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THE skepticism which has somewhat abated its force in Ger- 
many, and is at least stationary in France, is passing over Eng- 
land as a tidal wave of great breadth and force. 

At no time in the history of the English nation has unbelief 
been so general or so deep-seated; nor has it ever before estab- 
lished itself on ground so various and so fundamental. The 
skepticism of to-day is not, one primarily of criticism and of fault- 
finding, but one which belongs to the way in which the material 
world, in which man and humanity, are viewed. It implies great 
alteration in the rational outlook of men, and can be modified 
only by equally radical changes. 

This unbelief has as yet met with more obstruction in America 
than in England, and cannot be said to have taken any large pos- 
session of the ruling thought among us. Our religious and phil- 
osophical defenses are by no means broken down, or even 
seriously breached. Any movement of this character that is at 
all general or vigorous is likely to show itself in our colleges, 
and to propagate itself by means of them. Educational seats are 
naturally centers of philosophical thought, and this thought it is 
which is immediately involved in unbelief. New views, wider 
and more just views,—so thought,—enlist nowhere more enthu- 
siasm in adoption and extension than among young men in 
course of instruction. It is thus a question of great interest: 
How far is this unbelief finding its way into American colleges? 

To answer this question wisely, we must understand the 
causes of this skepticism, more especially in its progress 
through England. 

The present unbelief in England is no occasion of reasonable 
surprise. The preparation for it has extended through centuries. 
It is a perfectly normal result. The real thing to be explained 
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is, why these fruits of unbelief have not ripened sooner. A 
philosophy of sensationalism, materialism, skepticism, and agnos- 
ticism has formed the deepest and strongest current of English 
speculation. Atheism is the necessary upshot of such a line of 
thought. If the English mind had had the agility and freedom 
of the French mind, we should have seen long ago in England an 
age of encyclopedists. The English are so preéminently prac- 
tical, are so ruled by social sentiment and precedent, that it has 
always been easy for men like Locke and Priestley to hold fast 
to religious faith while assiduously undermining it. The words 
materialist and atheist have ever been in England vigorous deter- 
rents, no matter how justly applied. Englishmen have not been 
willing to be called what they really were, because the social sen- 
timent and the speculative sentiment have had distinct and 
divided power. The philosophy of England, now dominant for 
more than two centuries, expresses the most fundamental ground 
of its unbelief. For all that time, speculation has been steadily 
disparaging the powers of rational insight and faith, and closing 
up the avenues to the spiritual world. 

Agnosticism, though a denial of philosophy, an assertion of 
inability to reach ultimate truths, never for long retains this 
position. It soon begins to occupy the ground cleared with its 
own statements, and to turn ignorance into a system of skepti- 
cism. It is like a barbarous host that burns the palaces of Rome, 
and then pitches its tents among their ruins. 

A philosophy of agnosticism, what can it issue in but 
atheism ? 

The thing to be explained is that this unbelief has broken out 
just now. The reason of this we find in science. Science is 
skeptical or believing, according to the philosophy with which it 
is associated. A vigorous science gives to a faithless philosophy 
boldness and positiveness of assertion. It carries over the value 
of its own work and the undoubted truth of its own conclusions 
to the affiliated speculations. This*has been the state of things 
for years in England. Such men as Tyndall and Huxley, with 
high claims in science and no claims in philosophy, have brought 
the strength of the one great intellectual movement of our age 
into the service of unbelief. This union of the feeblest of philos- 
ophies with a stalwart science has been the parentage of current 
skepticism. 

A third reason has also been operative. There has been a 
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keen perception of the failures of religious belief, and an unspar- 
ing criticism of them. It has been felt that indolent faith and 
an easy reception of the supernatural have cut men off from that 
very inquiry into law, and that obedience to it, on which social 
progress is conditioned. The dogmas of belief, instead of show- 
ing the progressive force of truth, its power to deepen and expand 
vision, have at times, in dogged reiteration, planted themselves 
directly in the way of progress. 

We say nothing of the justness of identifying fundamental 
principles in the spiritual world with the phases they assume 
among men, and the faults of the persons who chance to defend 
them. 

The merely practical man may well criticise the short-comings 
of persons and organizations ; it belongs to philosophy to discern 
the interior force of ideas and their ultimate office. It has to do, 
not simply with what is, but with what may be. But, narrow as 
this critical method is, it has always been prevalent and effective. 
A good deal of bitter skepticism only expresses the censure 
called out by a formal and ineffectual faith. Witness the 
unsparing arraignment of Protestantism by Frederic Harrison, in 
the October number of the “ Nineteenth Century.” 

These being the general conditions of the prevalent atheism, 
we direct our attention to the way in which they affect American 
colleges. In these colleges the Scotch philosophy, as offered by 
Stewart and Hamilton, is more frequently taught than any other. 
This philosophy stands in dogmatic opposition to English sensa- 
tionalism, though profoundly affected by it. It does not fully 
trust or give clear explanation of those rational powers by which 
mind rises beyond the world of sensible impressions into that of 
spiritual truths. This philosophy, however, resisting on its 
dogmatic side the skepticism of materialism, offers a temporary 
support to faith. The foundations of belief in our American 
colleges, though not entirely well and thoroughly laid, are able 
to resist, at least for a time, the agnostic attacks which English 
philosophy has cherished. Moreover, the science of this country, 
in the hands of such men as Professors Gray, Dana, Henry, has 
not generally added to itself a destructive speculation, prompting 
perpetual efforts at the solution of the ultimate problems of 
philosophy, the existence of matter and mind, their nature and 
dependence, with the theistic questions which accompany these 
inquiries. 
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Philosophy is taught with moderate success in our colleges, 
and the final results of belief must depend largely on the form 
which it shall hereafter assume, and the force it shall display. If 
we secure vigorous life in this direction, we have nothing to fear; 
if we cannot, the gods themselves cannot help us. A profounder 
philosophy, a philosophy that takes root within itself, this is the 
demand of higher education, as it is the demand of higher 
thought. The English mind has striven to draw the supply of 
its spiritual life so long out of the dry roots of sensationalism, 
hidden in the works of Locke, Hume, Hartley, Mill, and Spencer, 
that it can no longer resist any wind of doctrine, no matter how 
destructive it may be. 

There is a diverse moral attitude in different American col- 
leges, turning somewhat upon size. Size is itself a modifying 
force of considerable moment, and is connected with the presence 
of other influences of still more moment. Most American col- 
leges are under some definite form of religious faith, and look to 
some one denomination for their chief support. It is compara- 
tively easy to establish and to maintain in a vigorous type the 
prevailing temper of an institution, if the institution is small. 
As it increases in numbers, this effort becomes more and more 
difficult. The restricted tendencies are broken in on in a grow- 
ing variety of ways. 

There is also a strong natural selection in these well-defined 
colleges, exercised toward the students who attend on them. 
They gather their own by an extended moral attraction. This 
elective force becomes weaker as the college increases in power, 
and more general influences take its place. 

When an institution achieves a national reputation and posi- 
tion, it attracts to itself professors of varied ability and marked 
power. Ambitious and progressive minds are drawn toward it. 
The result is a much greater variety of spirit in its professors, 
and less willingness to subordinate their methods and conclusions 
to any prevailing view. Talent becomes a leading consideration, 
and talent is restive, and more or less eccentric. It is impossible, 
therefore, in a large and popular institution, to bind instruction 
in any close way to any definite religious result. 

The students of such institutions are not only gathered from 
all classes ; wealth is a more common possession with them. The 
necessary, and still more the incidental, expenses of the larger 
colleges are greater than those of the smaller ones. There is 
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probably no one external circumstance that so reduces both 
inteliectual and moral force among young men as the possession 
of wealth. An institution, one-half or two-thirds of whose stu- 
dents are wealthy, is likely to be characterized by an easy-going 
temper, notwithstanding the brilliant exceptions it may offer. 

A singularly striking confirmation of these facts is presented 
in a recent statement coming from the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. Perhaps no organization in the world is 
making to-day a more pure, vigorous, and unexceptionable effort 
to disseminate theism in its Christian form than the American 
Board. Of the one hundred and thirty-nine missionaries in. its 
employment who are graduates, thirty were graduated by 
Amherst and one by Harvard; twenty-two by Williams and 
fifteen by Yale,—in the period covered, Yale had some four times 
the number of students at Williams,—eleven by Beloit, and one 
or more* by Michigan University. 

There are two kinds of skepticism, one of which is more 
frequently met with in the larger, and the other in the smaller 
colleges. There is a skepticism of spiritual weakness, which 
arises from the slow undermining of personal faith and a distinct 
moral life. This is the skepticism which is most prevalent in the 
larger institutions. It is not often demonstrative, for it has not 
sufficient foree of conviction. If it becomes boisterous, the 
animus of the impulse is likely to be a reckless immoral feeling. 
This form is doubtless most to be dreaded in a long period, as 
indicating a decay of spiritual powers. In the smaller institu- 
tions, the skepticism that ventures to show itself is likely to be 
more bitter, to spring from direct antagonism to current forms 
of faith in some of their manifestations, or from a philosophy 
borrowed in an empirical way from science. So far as this form 
of unbelief exists in larger institutions, not being subjected 
to contradiction or pressure, it easily unites with the first form. 

This evil of unbelief, which is not as yet, in any sense, formid- 
able in American colleges, is to be regretted, first and foremost, 
because of its immediate relations to spiritual truths, and 
secondly, because of its connection with morals. The funda- 
mental inquiry is: What is thé truth in the premises? A skep- 
ticism that compels us to lay more broadly, more clearly, more 
consciously, the foundations of faith is not altogether to be 
deprecated. We have occasion to be alarmed only when the 


* The report is not sufficiently definite to decide the point. 
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destructive processes so exceed the constructive ones as to leave 
the minds of men for a period devastated and waste. 

Existing agnosticism is a rhythmical swing of the human mind, 
sure to find compensation in due time. Like all blind tenden- 
cies, it should be restrained, modified, and put to service. This 
ean be done only by a more clear assertion of the correlative 
truths of spiritual powers. The nature of man settles the limits 
of all knowledge, and to maintain a sensational, materialistic, or 
empirical philosophy of any phase for any considerable period, 
and not to encounter the accompanying agnosticism passing over 
into atheism, is impossible. It is worth recollecting that Amherst 
and Williams have been marked for a long period by peculiarly 
vigorous instruction in psychology. 

Philosophy, in spite of its difficulties, in spite of its fruitless 
discussions and its manifold errors, can alone settle the limits of 
knowledge and the nature and authority of its various forms. 
To deny philosophy is, under the deceptive appearance of agnos- 
ticism, to make way for one of the feeblest and most self-contra- 
dictory forms of philosophy, with the added evil that it does not 
know itself by, and is not known by, its true name. 

Philosophy is the only remedy for philosophy, the only remedy 
for skepticism, itself a philosophy. The appeal is to reason, and 
from this appeal there is no escape. Revelation affords no refuge. 
Dogma is no defense, but a portion of the danger rather. It will 
be felt by many that the ev:l stated in this form is vague, and 
the remedy still more so. Men love specifics, only their specifics 
turn out to be no specifics, and they are thrown back on the 
great current of events, flowing darkly on under general laws. 
This difficulty of unbelief, so far as it is a difficulty, is in men’s 
thoughts, and there it must be encountered. 

But atheism is also especially to be deprecated from its rela- 
tion to morality. The danger at this point is somewhat less 
real and much less urgent than it has often been thought to be. 

Religion is not so much the foundation of morals, as morals 
the foundation of religion. Though we have often an absolute 
denial of the first truths of religion, we have no such denial of 
those of morals. Indeed, the unbeliever, more often than other- 
wise, takes pains to prove that the grounds of ethical conviction 
remain with him undisturbed. While this is hardly true, it is 
plainly not true that morality immediately shares the fate of 
religion. A complete view of our moral nature leads us to faith, 
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but the grand facts of that nature remain, and must receive some 
sort of interpretation, no matter how extended our unbelief. 
Moreover, much the larger portion of enforcement in morals 
does not spring from pure moral insight, but from the conven- 
tional vigor which certain principles of action have acquired. 
While, therefore, religion furnishes the strongest incentives to 
upright action, it by no means furnishes all the incentives, and 
public morals may remain for a considerable period without 
material alteration in a time of general skepticism. To tear away 
the superstructure of religious belief is to uncover the founda- 
tions of morality, but not to remove them; is to expose them to 
wasting away, but is not itself to subvert them. It is as vain, 
however, to expect that agnosticism will not in the end modify 
morality, as it was to expect, during the long years in which it 
was ripening, that a philosophy of sensationalism would not 
prove destructive to faith. 

Practical morals do not follow so immediately on the fortunes 
of speculative truth as to make the danger of unbelief imminent 
in this direction. Yet, the slowness of the movement renders it 
only the more difficult to regain any ground that is once lost. 
As are our beliefs as to our own nature and destiny, will ulti- 
mately be our action. These are the two lines of development 
that are being brought into harmony by all forces, speculative 
and practical. It would be difficult at present, except hesita- 
tingly in single cases, to refer any immorality in our American 
colleges to unbelief. 

In an exigency of this sort, arising from a threatened way- 
wardness of speculative inquiry, great scope of vision and much 
wisdom are called for. The facts must be accepted and shaped, 
rather than denied and pushed back. 

The skepticism of our time includes a wholly legitimate line of 
action ; even more than this, it is incident to the highest exercise 
of our powers. No repression and no resentment are in order. 
We have quietly assumed in our discussion that our own faith is 
correct, and that the faithlessness of atheism is weakness and 
error. 

While our language fittingly proceeds under this form, the dis- 
cussion involved is not itself to be waived in any of its branches, 
or approached in any dogmatic spirit. Much existing unbelief is 
& just reaction against irrational pressure, is an assertion of indi- 
vidual freedom. While we would not deny a certain authority 
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to instruction, we would deprecate authoritative instructicn in 
our higher institutions as any remedy for existing or approaching 
atheism. 

The evil is intellectual, and admits only of an intellectual 
remedy. It is a weakness of philosophy, and the breach in the 
dike must be repaired where it exists. Truth is just as capable 
of eliciting enthusiasm among young men to-day as ever before, 
but it must be simple truth, that is offered in its own light. The 
captivating force of the empirical speculations of existing philos- 
ophy is due to the apparent proffer of fresh and aggressive truths. 

If we cannot waive free discussion, much less can we expect to 
huddle young men into sheep-folds, and to make no provision for 
higher education except in institutions of definite and pronounced 
faith. 

Churches of all sorts will do well to remember, constantly, that 
they cannot maintain their own life except in open, breezy conflict, 
nor can they maintain the spiritual life of their own young men 
on easier terms. Veterans are made only for the open field. 
The notion that the Christian Church is to monopolize and ma- 
nipulate education is antique for our time and for all time. This 
principle is most unfortunate for the churches themselves; we 
are not to draw back from inquiry, simply because we cannot 
control it, simply because it is inquiry. A confidence in truth, 
and a free and quick exposure of it to all the hazards of war, are 
the only available and the only sound policy. 

We are also not to strive to identify morality with religious 
belief. While within our own circle we may constantly support 
action by the whole scope of reason, it is folly to deny or to pull 
down any of the more narrow foundations of society. Indeed, 
these foundations are in part what the rational edifice of enlarged 
spiritual life is, in a truly spiritual evolution, being built upon. 
When we cannot work with men by virtue of later and larger 
convictions, it is well to get back to the primary and rudimentary 
—rudimentary in human history—principles at which many 
ways meet. We should be glad that the social world does not 
collapse while our special theory of it is under discussion. 

We are to defend ourselves in this conflict with unbelief by 
precipitating it rather than by postponing it. We shall do this 
best in our colleges by providing professors able and active to 
the pitch of our times in their own departments, and men who 
are large minded and earnest. 
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Timid or illogical leadership will not long defend our young 
men from unbelief, and will make the danger extreme when 
it comes. Herein is included the fundamental principle, that the 
vigorous mind is not to be hoodwinked or narrowed in any way, 
and that we are not to have any undue anxiety to lead it to any 
one conclusion. Our safety will be found in many leaders and 
much discussion. 

Every able instructor inevitably pushes hard enough the 
minds he encounters. We should be jealous of the integrity of 
the mental processes of the student, for we wish him to show 
this integrity in the actual encounters of the world. 

Above all, it is in order to recognize the trend of our times, 
the immense reaction that is on us, and not be driven by it. 
Mind, as a power of thought, and philosophy as a means to the 
deepest insight, have suffered and are suffering every form of 
disparagement. A current philosophy calls itself positive which 
is primarily made up of negations; and a faith of agnosticism is 
struggling into being which implies a penetration into the very 
substance of things, and the innermost laws of progress. 

It is time that we should eall things by their right names 
onee more, and should be able to see that those who laugh at 
metaphysics do it only asa means of introducing it in its most 
unverified conclusions. 

So far as we have supreme confidence in any remedy of 
unbelief, it is found in a bold, patient, extended discussion of the 
grounds of belief, where they alone are found, in the nature of 
mind. No matter what have been our failures, we have still to 
encounter the untiring waves, strong in the faith that we are 
approaching undiscovered lands hidden below the horizon. 

JOHN Bascom. 
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PART V. 


AGaIN I am at Teotihuacan, my purpose being to explore the 
place thoroughly and bring to light the resemblances and analo- 
gies between it and Tula. 

On the first day of October, I had four ditches opened on the 
four sides of the common of San Juan de Teotihuacan, intend- 
ing that they should meet in the middle. The two ditches on 
the east and south yielded only a few fragments, and I soon 
abandoned them, employing the men elsewhere; but those in 
the north and the west gave satisfactory results: in them we 
found twelve graves of children and five or six of adults, as 
I suppose, for I judge by the vases, urns, ete., and not from the 
human remains, as the bones were reduced to dust. 

The vases are very different from those of Tenenepanco and 
Tula. They are few in number, are made of a black clay, and 
in some of them the designs are in intaglio. They are large, 
measuring from six to eight inches in diameter at the base, and 
are but little more than three to four inches in height. The 
rim is flaring. Usually these vases occur in pairs, but unfort- 
unately they are so old, and the earth around them is so hard 
and adheres to them so firmly, that, despite all our pre- 
cautions in detaching the adherent clay, they fall to pieces. 
Out of twenty of these vases I have been able to save only one 
entire. Four others are in three or four pieces; these I preserve. 

The human remains were in such a state that it was impossi- 
ble to determine in what position the body was laid. The 
children were buried in a sort of urns with perpendicular rims. 
The head rested on the bottom of the urn. I have found two 
skulls almost entire, but they crumbled to dust on the touch of a 
finger. I have been unable to preserve any of these mortuary 
urns whole, but I keep one, which is in three pieces, as a 
specimen. 
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I also found a great number of little clay figures: a very 
handsome and very artistic mask, admirably modeled ; a hatchet; 
a lot of small round stones—a sort of marbles; and several 
knives of obsidian—the finest, the neatest, and the lightest I have 
ever seen. I found also two round pieces of slate which passed 
as money, and a number of arrow-heads. 

But these finds are only incidental. I did not revisit this 
place merely to discover specimens of pottery, but to unearth 
some habitations comparable to those of Tula. 

October 2d.—This morning I went about among the ruins, 
looking for indications which should decide where the principal 
excavations were to be made. WhatI wanted to find was a Toltee 
house, for to my mind Teotihuacan is Toltee. This city is much 
larger than Tula. It is, indeed, of vast extent; and, without in- 
dulging in any stereotyped reflections on the vanity of human 
greatness, I will say that a more complete effacement is nowhere 
else to be seen. The whole ground over a space five or six 
miles in diameter is covered with heaps of ruins—ruins which at 
first view make no impression, so complete is their dilapidation. 
It is an ocean of ruins, and I shall be singularly fortunate if I sue- 
ceed in the object of my quest, and discover an ancient habita- 
tion. This habitation will, in my opinion, settle a question 
warmly debated among Americanists, some holding that Teoti- 
huacan is much more ancient than Tula, that indeed it was an- 
terior to the Toltees. Now I mean to prove that Teotihuacan is a 
city of the Toltees. 

On carefully examining its ruins, one is amazed at their extent 
and their grandeur. But this is accounted for by the multipli- 
cation of the Toltee race, which, during the four centuries of its 
sojourn on the plateau of Anahuac, spread out to the shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the coast of the Pacific. Tula, the 
ancient capital, continued to be their holy city, but they founded 
other cities, other centers, like Teotihuacan and Cholula. 

If these cities are larger and grander, if the pyramids are 
loftier and more imposing, the reason is that the people who 
built them were richer, stronger in numbers, and more highly 
civilized than were their ancestors when they first arrived on this 
plateau. But cities, pyramids, and dwellings all alike have their 
originals at Tula. 

I willingly accept the opinion of those writers who assign to 
Teotihuacan a very high antiquity. But the ground on which I 
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agree with them is not the ruinous aspect of the edifices, but an 
actual examination of the strata of cement forming the public 
highways. ‘These strata consist of sand, lime, and broken tet- 
zontli, with an admixture of fragments of pottery, belonging 
evidently to a prior civilization. Of course the makers of the 
roads did not make articles of pottery and then break them up 
and use the pieces; they took such materials as were at hand— 
the soil itself, which was here in a great measure made up of the 
rubbish left by earlier populations. Thus we are again con- 
fronted by the vestiges of more ancient civilizations. It was 
Humboldt that said, in his “ Vues des Cordilléres,” that the Ameri- 
ean civilizations constitute not an historical question, not even a 
question for philosophy. He was right. This continent is the 
land of mysteries; we here enter an infinity whose limits we 
cannot estimate. 

I have collected from these layers of cement pieces of pottery, 
some coarse and common, others of very fine quality, and I 
intend to make as large a collection of these objects as possible. 

We have done a very good day’s work. In the morning I 
found a number of interesting objects,—a hatchet of transparent 
quartz, a metate for sharpening tools, several small vases, two 
more funereal urns (one of them resembling that which held the 
remains of an infant), a number of malacates (an instrument for 
spinning thread), a quantity of necklace beads, and a large ala- 
baster stone shaped like a boundary stone. Above all, I discov- 
ered, as I suppose, my house. 

On Monday I shall have twenty-five laborers, and the work 
will then proceed rapidly. I will from day to day employ more 
men, as circumstances may require. 

October 3d.—I spent the whole day in making excursions 
among the ruins and in the vicinage. My guide led me into the 
vast underground chambers near the village of San Juan de 
Teotihuacan. These are the quarries whence the former inhabit- 
ants of Teotihuacan derived their building materials; afterward 
they buried their dead in these catacombs. One of the catacombs 
consists of a large circular chamber, from which three galleries 
or tunnels branch out in different directions. The first explorers 
found a great quantity of human bones; also bones of ruminants 
of the same species as those found at Tula. We visited apother 
of these catacombs, and penetrated some three hundred feet 
into one of the galleries. 
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From the catacombs we hurried to the inspection of some of 
the tlalteles (mounds), of which, according to Torquemada, the 
city contained twenty thousand. Having reached the Pyramid 
of the Moon, I for the second time went down into the small cave 
situate to the right of that pyramid, and behind the big idol, of 
which I have already spoken. I found the whole vault to be 
made of adobes. We saw no adobes at Tula. We ascended the 
Pyramid of the Moon, and there enjoyed a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. In an ant-hill on the summit I found sundry 
fragments of obsidian knives, one piece of an ear-ring pendant, 
and one such pendant entire. How came they there? 

October 4th.—Instead of twenty-five men, thirty offered them- 
selves to-day. I kept them all, and will add ten more to-morrow, 
for the work I have undertaken is immense. I have hit upon 
a habitation, or rather a palace, closely resembling the Toltec 
palace at Tula. Like the latter, it has an inner court, a grand 
reception hall, chambers at different elevations, ete. 

October 5th—The work goes on rapidly. In every chamber 
that we empty of rubbish, I find either ashes or a quantity of 
chareoal, and in one of them we came upon what would seem to 
be the remains of a rafter four inches thick and nearly forty 
inches in length, carbonized throughout. This seems to prove 
that the building was destroyed by fire. 

October 6th and Tth—We found two great chambers with slop- 
ing walls from three to six feet in thickness. These walls are of 
clay and stones, overlaid with a coat of cement, the surface of 
which is highly polished and painted red. In one of these great 
chambers, which is twenty-seven feet wide by forty-one feet long, 
are two pillars at equal distances from the walls, which served to 
support the roof. In asmaller apartment near the south entrance 
of the edifice, we found a cross-shaped stone slab (tombstone) 
lying level with the floor. I had it dug up. The upper surface 
is smooth, but the lower is covered with sculpture. The stone 
is fifty-three inches high by forty inches wide and five inches thick. 
It has in the middle, as principal ornament, four tongues, or four 
large drops of water, while another ornament, shaped like a 
pointed tongue, rises from the base toward the other tongues. 

Inasmuch as the Toltees were very devout worshipers of the 
god Tlaloc, we might conjecture that this tombstone was carved 
in his honor to render him propitious to the deceased. Or we 
might suppose that these water-drops represented tears, and this 
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all the more because they seem to be falling from eyes cut in the 
stone. 

There must be something here, we thought, so we began to 
dig, and found in the soft clay at the depth of twenty inches 
one of those cement-coated walls which served to strengthen the 
pyramids. Continuing the excavation, we came to a layer of 
adobes, and there collected some human remains, also bones of 
animals—squirrels and birds. At the depth of ten feet was 
another wall, and there beneath a layer of cement we found 
sundry trinkets of fine stone, a piece of a mortuary urn con- 
taining ashes and charcoal, also several pieces of very fine cloth, 
calcined, but showing the original texture. The pickax next 
penetrated a cavity. “A grave!” cried the man; but as it was 
now night-fall we were compelled to suspend work till the 
morrow. 

On the morrow, October 8th, our anticipations were only in 
part fulfilled. I found only pieces of vases and calcined bones. 
It was a grave indeed, but, in accordance with the Toltee custom 
in the interment of princes and nobles, the remains had been 
burned. After digging to the depth of fifteen feet, I was obliged 
to stop out of regard to the safety of the laborers, as also in view 
of the fruitlessness of the work. 

Among the fragments of bones found in the catacombs and 
in this grave are jaw-bones, some of which are orthognathous 
others prognathous, a fact which goes to show the existence of 
two very distinct races—conquerors and conquered, victors and 
vanquished, masters and slaves. I need not say that in my 
opinion the orthognathous race was the civilizer. Here, as in 
Egypt, it is the conqueror that plans the works which are exe- 
cuted by the conquered. Nor are the monuments of Teotihua- 
can inferior in size to those of Egypt. To say nothing of the 
ocean of ruins all around, there is the monument known as “the 
Citadel,” which measures two thousand feet on each side, and 
besides there are fifteen great pyramids and earth-platforms, 
two hundred and sixty-two feet square and forty-nine feet in 
height. 

October 9th.—To-day we finished the work of clearing out a 
vast hall in the Toltee palace. This hall is nearly fifty feet 
square. Asin most of the other apartments, the walls are here 
sloping up to a height of thirty-seven inches, and thence to the top 
perpendicular. In the middle are six pillars, also sloping from 
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the base upward, on which stood columns of wood, or of brick or 
stone mixed with mud and coated with cement; these supported 
the roof. I forgot to state that in several of the apartments are 
found a number of thin slabs of stone covered with plaster over 
one-half of their surface. I suppose that the portion of these 
slabs which was not coated was inserted horizontally into the 
walls, and that the shelf thus formed served to hold a lamp—the 
ocote or bundle of pieces of wood. Such shelves are to this day 
used by the Indians for this purpose. 

We are proceeding with our excavations, but the apartments 
brought to light from day to day appear to belong to some pub- 
lic building rather than to any private habitation. It is a regular 
palace, whose living-rooms must have been in the rear. These 
we shall not be able to explore, for the fields which conceal them 
are covered with crops. Besides, we should learn nothing new 
from such an exploration, and hence we will content ourselves 
with exhuming the entire front of the edifice. Much to my regret, 
we find here none of those bones of ruminants which we found at 
Tula, and thus I am compelled to question the identity of the 
specimens sent from Tula. I await with great impatience the 
decision of Yale College and the Smithsonian Institution upon 
this question. 

October 10th.—I wish here to give a summary of Toltee tradi- 
tion, as compiled by Veytia, the most trustworthy of the his- 
torians of that people. I will say little about the origin of the 
Toltecs or their starting-point, for, like all ecclesiastical his- 
torians, Veytia would make every race, every nation under the 
sun, trace their origin direct to Adam and Eve. According to 
Veytia, the Toltecs came from Babel. Upon the confusion of 
tongues, they went forth, consisting then of seven families. After 
traversing Asia, and crossing Behring Strait, they settled in the 
northern part of the American continent. The seven families, 
or tribes, spoke the Nahuatl language—the same which was 
spoken later by all the civilized nations of Anahuac. Further, 
they brought with them hieroglyphic writing: like the Pern- 
vians, they had the quipas, called by them knots. 

They were theists, and at first called on one god only, Tloque 
Nahuaque, later shortened into Tlaloec. Passing by certain 
legends which are of little importance for the matter in hand, 
we come to the generic appellation of this people. They called 
themselves Chichimecs, after the name of their chief, Chichi- 
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mecatl, otherwise Chichen. This name, Chichen, opens to us a 
grand perspective, for later we shall visit Chichen-Itza, a com- 
bination of the name of the first Toltee chief with that of the 
conquered race, and applied to one of the most renowned cities 
of the Yucatecan peninsula. In another place Veytia says that 
the nation took the name, not of their chief, but of a city founded 
by him, called Chichen. Here we have the same tradition, which 
again leads us to Chichen-Itza. Chichimecatl, Chichimee, adds 
our author, are far more probably the names of descendants of 
Chichen, one of the early chiefs; and here Veytia quotes a very 
old MS., according to which the first inhabitants of Mexico were 
the Toltees, and the Olmecs and the Xicalancas came later. He 
shows that all these tribes were of the same race, and that each 
took the name of the chief who conducted them to their Mexican 
home. The chief of the Toltees was Toltecatl; of the Olmees, 
Ulmecatl; of the Xicalaneas, Xicalancatl; the Zapotees would 
be a fourth branch. 

The Olmees, who are by our historian placed before the Tol- 
tees, possessed, according to him, the same gifts as the latter: 
they were architects, devoted to the arts, ete. Further, they, too, 
spoke the mother-tongue, the Nahuatl. Afterward, he adds, the 
Olmees, the Xicalaneas, and the Zapotecs united with or made 
submission to the Toltees—were, in fact, incorporated with that 
nation. Further, he proves that Hueman, Quetzalcoatl, and the 
Yuecatecan Cuculcan are one personage. 

The name of Hueman means “ big hands”; he is the most 
famous of the Toltee sages. The epithet is of importance for us, 
inasmuch as it explains the imprints of hands on sundry edifices 
in North America, and those mysterious stamps of a red hand 
found everywhere by Stephens in the palaces of Yucatan, and 
which I myself saw at Uxmal. They are a memorial, a tradition 
of the Toltees. 

It was under the reign of Mitl, in 927, that the race and em- 
pire of the Toltecs reached the climax of their fortunes. The 
population had increased to such a degree that the nation occu- 
pied a territory more than one thousand leagues in circumference, 
and that other great cities rivaled Tula, and surpassed it in size 
and splendor. Among these must be reckoned Teotihuacan, 
founded in honor of the god Tlaloe. 

Under the famous reign of Mitl, Teotihuacan eclipsed Tula. 
Its ruins show that its population was certainly not less than five 
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hundred thousand souls. The calamities which wrought the 
downfall of the Toltee empire began under the reign of Topiltzin, 
in 1097. After four years of inundations, drought, famine, and 
pestilence, came a war of extermination, which lasted three years, 
and was terminated by the death of the king and his mother, 
the beautiful and courageous Xochitl, at Tlalmaxalco, a village 
ten leagues distant from the city of Mexico, in 1116. 

The Toltees were fair, robust, and bearded. To the Toltees 
succeeded the Chichimees, whose king, Xolotl, found Tula ruined 
and abandoned in the year 1117. Nopaltzin, Xolotl’s son, passed 
by Teotihuacan, and found it in ruins and depopulated. 

What became of the Toltecs? Several families, as we have 
said before, remained upon the high plateaus, while the remnant 
of the nation directed its steps toward the south. In 1124, Tol- 
tees were settled in Tehuantepec, Guatemala, Goazacoalco, and 
Tabasco. We shall later recognize their works in Yucatan. 

These points possess a real, historical value; for, apart from 
the absurdities inherent in all very ancient traditions, Veytia, 
who had before him the Baturini ecllection, the richest collection 
of manuscripts ever made; traces from the earliest times the his- 
tory of the Chichimee nation (as he calls it) and of the Toltecs, 
who for him are only a branch of the Chichimees. He bitterly 
bemoans the loss of the most precious of all these documents, 
the Teoamoxtli, book of God, or of divine and sacred things—a 
work composed by Hueman, a sort of Toltee bible, containing 
the laws, the religious precepts, the traditions, and all facts 
relating to Toltee history, from the remotest period. 

Sundry authors have treated with ridicule the historical docu- 
ments of Mexico, looking on them as apocryphal and without real 

value, and it affords me pleasure to quote a talented writer, 
Senor Jose Ramirez, who undertakes the defense of his ancestors, 
and who, with great learning and eloquence, proves that these 
traditions are at least worth as much, if not more, than those of 
ancient Greece, Rome, or Egypt. 

“IT do not propose,” he writes, “to champion the infallibility 
of our historians and of our traditions. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that, if we place no ednfidence in our own, we ought to 
doubt all others, since neither Diodorus, nor Josephus, nor Livy, 
nor Tacitus, nor any other ancient historian, can offer in support 
of his story such testimony or such documents as exist to confirm 
ours. 
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“T purposely omit the name of Herodotus, the fullest and the 
most instructive of the ancient historians, because, though Plu- 
tarch impugned both his good faith and his correctness, modern 
criticism and modern science tend to confirm, more and more, his 
narrative. 

“Historical criticism, in spite of all that has been done to 
develop it, is, perhaps, the most difficult, as also the most back- 
ward, department of literature. We still find ourselves in peril 
of falling into an unreasoning credulity or into a skepticism that 
utterly negatives all science. A history may be absolutely true, 
and in a high degree instructive, though it contains statements 
the most absurd, provided it records faithfully the traditions, the 
beliefs, and the customs of the people about which it is con- 
cerned; on the other hand, it may be absolutely false, though it 
report events the most natural and the most probable, if the same 
are the inventions of the author, and rest on no historic basis. 

“Mexican history, like the history of all other nations, has 
two objects in view, viz.: to describe the manners, customs, and 
beliefs that characterize the nation; secondly, to acquaint us with 
the public and private life of its great men, and to enable us to 
penetrate into the inner life of the people. As for the first point, 
I repeat what I said before, that none of the ancient writers, 
neither Aulus Gellius, nor Macrobius, nor Petronius, can adduce 
in confirmation of his narrative facts so authentic or so trust- 
worthy as those handed down by our chroniclers, especially by 
Sahagun. 

“As for biography and the record of events, I hold that the 
Roman and Grecian historians are of no greater authority than 
our own Ixtlilxochitl, Tezozomoe, Veytia, and others, who drank 
at fountains no less pure than those which refreshed Herodotus 
or Dionysius of Halicarnassus; nor do I believe the achievements 
of Alexander, as recorded by Quintus Curtius and Arrianus, to 
be more worthy of faith than are those of Netzahualcoyotl, or 
any other one of our kings, as recorded by their countrymen or 
their descendants.” 

In Mexico, the traditions were handed down, not only in hiero- 
glyphie writings, but also in chants, which formed part of the 
obligatory instruetion. 

October 11th —~It passes belief what a number of structures, 
sub-structures, ete., we find in digging under the left esplanade 
of the palace. Here are sloping walls at right angles with others 
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that rise by steps, and all coated with cement. Under these walls 
are others. What is their object? Did they sustain the pyra- 
mid? Are these compartments graves? I found a pearl, four 
pieces of human bones, and a pretty vase broken in two. 

But I shall soon have to quit work in this palace. The long 
avenue on which it stands is lined with ruins of public buildings 
and palaces, forming continuous lines as in the streets of modern 
cities. The private apartments are in the rear; in front are 
reception halls, as I infer from their dimensions. Still, all these 
edifices and palaces were nothing compared with the vast sub- 
structures which strengthened their foundations. 

October 12th—We shall probably complete our excavations 
to-morrow. On reaching the last apartments of the left wing of 
the palace, we found another tombstone like the first, but broken 
in two. I will draw the ground-plan of the palace, as exposed 
by our excavations. From this it will be seen that Teotihuacan 
is a copy of Tula, on a larger and grander scale. 

Mexico, October 16th.—My investigations at Teotihuacan are 
completed, but I return to the Toltecs, whom, the more I learn 
of them, the more I admire. Not only were they sculptors, arch- 
itects, metallurgists, philosophers; further, they were born poets. 
Their language was polished and full of metaphor. A mild and 
simple religion was theirs; to the Supreme Being they offered 
only such victims as birds and flowers. If at any time, out of 
anger or panic, they offered human sacrifice, the victim was 
always some culprit who in any case was worthy of death. But 
they were not cannibals, even in their religious feasts. 

Their pacific instincts survived in the kings of Texcoco, who 
were descended from their earliest kings; they are personified in 
the great Netzahualcoyotl, at once engineer and poet, who saved 
the city of Mexico by constructing a dike, and whose songs are 
sung to this day. 

The Aztees, who, in my opinion, were of quite different race, 
first caused this fair Toltee civilization to tend toward barbarism. 
They began human sacrifices in Anahuac, and they first practiced 
cannibalism there. The first recorded act of cannibalism on the 
part of the Aztecs dates from the time when they were still slaves 
of the Colhuas. Having accompanied their masters in a cam- 
paign against the people of Xochimileo, they set aside four pris- 
oners Whom they sacrificed to their god, Huitzilopochtli, pluck- 
ing out the hearts of the victims and eating the remains. 
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The act so shocked the Colhuas that they compelled the Aztees 
to go out from among them and to seek refuge where they might. 
It was in 1325 that they settled on an island in the lagoon ; there, 
thirteen years later, they celebrated in honor of this god the sae- 
rifice of which I have next to speak. 

They sent an embassy to the king at Colhuacan, entreating 
him to grant them one of his daughters, whom they desired to 
constitute the mother of their deity. The king complied. But 
on the arrival of his daughter, the god commanded the Aztecs to 
sacrifice the maiden, to flay her so soon as she was dead, and to 
clothe one of their warriors in her spoils. 

This bloody religion, this sacred cannibalism, spread among 
all the neighboring peoples. It led to the concluding of a treaty, 
the most curious of which history has any mention. 

In 1454, the people had been suffering seven years from a ter- 
rible famine. The priesis were consulted as to what was to be 
done, and their response was that “the gods were angered; to 
appease them many men must be sacrificed, and regularly.” It 
was proposed to offer as victims captives taken in war, but the 
priests objected. “Wars are uncertain,” they said, “and far 
apart; captives are few, and when they come they are lean. 
Sacrifices should be frequent, and the victims in good condition.” 

That settled the matter, and in consequence a treaty was con- 
cluded between the three heads of the Mexican empire, viz.: 
Mexico, Tezeoco, and Tlacopan on the one side, and Tlascala, 
Hucxotzinco, and Cholula on the other, to the effect that the two 
confederations should periodically make war on each other for the 
procurement of victims. 

D&stRE CHARNAY. 





PARTISAN GOVERNMENT. 


No occasion is more favorable to reflection than the morrow 
of a great crisis. While the crisis is impending, all thoughts are 
given to the practical question, how to meet it. The time for 
philosophizing is not then; it is a time for making the best use 
of whatever wisdom, whatever insight, whatever moral firmness 
past experience has wrought into our characters; but, the crisis 
over, we can think whether we were as well prepared to meet it 
as we might have been, and we can re-examine with much profit 
the ideas and impressions by which our action was shaped. An 
important matter of consideration and study for every intelligent 
citizen of a free country is the relation which it behooves him to 
sustain toward the political parties which, under one name or 
another, he is sure to find established in the state. How far is 
the existence of parties justified by circumstances? What are 
their methods, and how far do they really seek to promote the 
national welfare? Is one more national and less selfish in its 
aims than the other, or than any other? Is there danger in 
strict party allegiance? On the other hand, is an independent 
attitude likely to lead to loss of influence? The answers to be 
given to these questions will differ somewhat according to the 
country in which they are asked; but it has occurred to us that 
there are certain general considerations on the subject of politi- 
cal parties which are likely to be more or less helpful anywhere, 
and which are not unsuited to the pages of this review. 

Of late years the party system has not been the subject of 
much eulogy; more evil by far than good has been said of it, 
though it has not in general lacked for defenders when attacked. 
Sir Erskine May, author of “‘ The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land,” endeavors to hold the balance even in awarding to party 
the praise and blame that are its due. “In the history of party,” 
he says, “there is much to deplore and condemn, but more 
to approve and commend. . . . We see the foremost of our 
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fellow-countrymen contending with the bitterness of foreign 
enemies, reviling each other with cruel words, misjudging the 
conduct of eminent statesmen, and pursuing them with vindictive 
animosity. We see the whole nation stirred with sentiments of 
anger and hostility. We find factious violence overcoming 
patriotism, and ambition and self-interest prevailing over the 
highest obligations to the state. ... But, on the other side, 
we find that government without party is absolutism. We 
acknowledge with gratitude that we owe to party most of our 
rights and liberties. .. . We glory in the eloquence and noble 
sentiments which the rivalry of contending statesmen has 
inspired. We admire the courage with which power has been 
resisted, and the manly resolution and persistence by which 
popular rights have been established. ... By argument and 
discussion truth is discovered, public opinion is expressed, and 
a free people are trained to self-government. We feel that 
party is essential to representative institutions.” It is a little 
hard to harmonize some of the statements of the eloquent author. 
“We glory,” he says, “in the eloquence and noble sentiments 
which the rivalry of contending statesmen has inspired.” But 
he had spoken of these eminent statesmen as “ contending with 
the bitterness of foreign enemies, reviling each other with eruel 
words, misjudging and pursuing one another with vindictive 
animosity.” He tells us that “ by argument and discussion truth 
is discovered”; but the kind of argument and discussion he had 
previously described is far more likely to blind men to the truth 
than to open their eyes to it. Lastly, he speaks of the noble way 
in which oppositions have vindicated popular rights; but this is 
not, strictly speaking, an illustration of the working of party. 
When people are hurt they will ery out; it needs no party 
organization to bind together men who have a common grievance. 
Oppositions have shown the spirit and normal working of party 
far more in the obstacles they have thrown in the way of govern- 
ment than in the pleading of popular causes. 

Sur Erskine May traces the origin of party, in its modern and 
legitimate form, to “the bold spirit of the Puritans,” who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, “spoke out in the House of Commons in support 
of the rights of Parliament and against her prerogative in matters 
of church and state.” A very respectable origin this, but, upon 
the whole, a fanciful one. One scarcely recognizes even the germs 
of party in any such protest for conscience’ sake. Sir Erskine 
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himself tells us that throughout all changes of governmental 
arrangements “ patronage has been the mainspring of the organ- 
ization of parties. It has ever been used,” he proceeds, “ to pro- 
mote the interests and consolidate the strength of that party 
in which its distribution happens to be vested.” This is intelli- 
gible, and it harmonizes with much that falls under our observa- 
tion from day to day. It seems, however, to have but little 
relation to “the bold spirit of the Puritans” under Elizabeth. 

It is, as we think, an error to discuss the party system as if it 
were a special contrivance of modern government,—something 
which might either be or not be, according to circumstances, and 
susceptible, if retained, of indefinite modification. If this view 
of the matter were correct, it would be impossible to explain the 
universal prevalence of the system wherever representative insti- 
tutions have been introduced. “We feel that party is essen- 
tial to representative institutions,” says the able authority we 
have quoted, and herein he is undoubtedly right. Repre- 
sentative institutions mean simply this: that the people are 
summoned to govern themselves. The question then at once 
arises: How are the people to do this? They can only do it 
through some individuals chosen for the purpose. Who are these 
to be? Manifestly the men who can best give expression and 
effect to the will of the people. What is the will of the people? 
What is the dominant sentiment of the hour? Upon this point 
the most opposite opinions may prevail among sagacious men. 
Every one inclines to think that his own opinion must be widely 
prevalent; and some are bold enough to believe that if their 
opinion is not prevalent, they can make it so. There are, there- 
fore, of necessity, rival candidates for the honor and advantage 
of giving expression to the national will. One is carried to 
power, the rest are swept into opposition : parties are established. 

Scarcely any other general course of events than this is con- 
eeivable. But once place a party in power, and it has the strong- 
est reasons for wishing to remain there. It will at times sacrifice 
the very principle that caused its triumph, rather than part with 
the honors and emoluments of office. Even when it is not 
prepared to go as far as this, it will seek to consolidate its 
strength by the means already hinted at, and by other means 
still less edifying. It is not necessary, perhaps, to dwell on this 
aspect of the subject, as even wayfaring men, though fools, are 
not very apt to err therein. It is of more importance, probably, 
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to emphasize the view that some form of political organization 
for the ascertainment of public opinion is a matter of necessity ; 
and that, as political parties fulfill this function in a certain meas- 
ure, they must be allowed to have their utility. It is of impor- 
tance to do this, because, unless we make allowance for the 
services that parties, with all their drawbacks and defects, render 
to the state, we shall rail at them “not wisely, but too well.” 
And here we might add, with a slight touch of pathos, “crede 
experto”; for even so did we rail in the days when Manlius was 
consul, and all controversies seemed simpler to a somewhat more 
youthful enthusiasm.* 

The point to which we are now drawing attention has nowhere 
been better brought out than in one or two of the admirable 
essays on government, embodied in Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
work entitled “Order and Progress.” The pure democratic 
theory is that a nation with free institutions governs itself; and 
when, in a general election, we witness the vast and striking phe- 
nomenon of an entire people casting their votes for the men who 
are to represent them, we are apt to overlook the means by which 
matters were brought just to that point,—means in the absence 
of which a general election, or any election, would be an impossi- 
bility. The voting of the multitude Mr. Harrison calls “the 
codperation of the governed” in the decision of the special issues 
placed before them. “We are accustomed,” he says, “to turn 
our attention so exclusively on this codperation, that we uncon- 
sciously grow into the notion that numbers could codperate by 
direct identical action. We might as rationally suppose that an 
army of one hundred thousand soldiers would simultaneously 
raise the right foot and march in a body upon a given point, or 
go through a collective campaign, by independent free purpose 
of each individual soldier, without any officers or any word of 
command. Practically it is impossible that societies should act 
in the pure democratic or universal equality way. The real gov- 
ernment or personal organ is disguised, or ignored, or almost 
smothered under forms, which seem to make the civic coipera- 
tion an automatic act of each citizen; but, so far as any real gov 
ernment exists, or any real action results, there is somewhere a 
person, a mind, and a will which originates it.” t 


* Vide ‘‘Canadian Monthly and National Review,” November, 1872. 
t “Order and Progress,” page 50. 
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In another place the same author remarks: “Acting indi- 
vidually, neither a million of men nor fifty millions of men could 
make a law of the simplest kind, if they toiled for a century. 
Nor even could a thousand or even a hundred men together 
make a law. It would always be, quot homines, tot leges, if they 
tried forever, so long as the real individual thought of each 
citizen acted in honest independence of purpose.”* Again: 
“Our public life has become so completely one of polls, assem- 
blies, committees, and boards, so habitually do we fix our atten- 
tion on the combination of many opinions and many wills which 
they present, that we are apt to forget how completely all these 
conform to the same law, how much they screen from us the 
same inner truth, that all combined action of many implies a 
personal organ as its agent. Parliaments in the aggregate do 
not really make laws any more than nations as an aggregate do; 
committees delegate their action virtually to individual mem- 
bers; boards apportion within them the actual work; so that, 
in the ultimate reality, what is done in the collective name of the 
body is the work of one, or, at least, each substantive part is the 
work of one; what is left undone is that at which many work with- 
out effacing their differences.”+ In the ease of a plebiscite every- 
thing depends upon who frames the question, and how it is 
framed. The government of the day, guided by some one ruling 
spirit, propounds, in its own interest, the particular question to 
which the people are to say yes or no. In an election there can 
be no voting until the candidates are reduced to one or two 
groups; and, as Mr. Harrison remarks, “it is difficult to eon- 
ceive how few may be the persons who really do often force a 
vandidate on a constituency; very often it is a single person, 
not even himself a voter.” But not only in politics do we wit- 
ness the ascendancy of certain individual wills. “In any way,” 
to quote this author again, “in which forees can be tested, we 
find this result, and we expect to find it; the collective action of 
any community, be it club, association, constituency, city, nation, 
will be determined by those members who, relatively to the rest, 
are not the cleverest or the best, but the strongest and the most 
tenacious of their own aims, and most apt to lead others to their 
aims.”t The reason why voting, as commonly practiced, fur- 
nishes the basis for a fair estimate of political forces, is because 
*Thid., page 45. 


t Ibid., page 48. ¢ Ibid., page 72. 
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the voting has been preceded by the usual contest and agitation, 
in which the leading actors on either side have put forth their 
powers of attraction and persuasion, have developed their 
capacity for leadership, and effected a division of the com- 
munity corresponding to the strength of the sentiments they 
have severally succeeded in evoking. 

That political parties are in some sense a necessity, may 
indeed be deduced from a law with which Mr. Spencer has 
rendered us familiar, “the instability of the homogeneous.” It 
is one of the commonplaces of practical politics that what a 
party gains in mass, beyond a certain point, it loses in cohesion. 
On the one hand, danger from the enemy being less, discipline is 
less rigidly enforced, one vote more or less counting for compar- 
atively little; on the other hand, the rewards which the party 
has to bestow on its followers being (on account of their 
numbers) relatively fewer, the expectation of favors to come is 
less lively, and party attachments consequently feebler. If, then, 
we suppose one party to have completely absorbed its opponents, 
we should have at once a régime of pure individualism, which 
Mr. Harrison has so well shown to be incompatible with any 
kind of political action or movement. 

It is a use of parties, so to speak, to focalize opinions, and 
thus to establish centers of gravity for the political system. 
To say that they do this at the cost of considerable refraction of 
the scattered rays they receive, is to say that they do it in the 
only conceivable way. There is, therefore, no use, at present, in 
quarreling with parties, as if it were in our power to stamp them 
out of existence. What we may do is to criticise them, to 
contrast their professions with their practices, to point out the 
debasing nature of the tyranny they seek to exercise over the 
nation, and to show how this tyranny may be resisted. It does 
not follow that, because the initiative in political matters must 
be taken by somebody, it therefore should be taken by the precise 
men who now take it. It does not follow that, because opinion 
must be organized, because aims must be concentrated, before 
there can be determinate political action, the work should be 
done precisely as we see it done now. The power which Mr. 
Harrison declares to reside in the mass of the people is the power 
of veto; they cannot arrange the plan of a campaign; but, if the 
plan has been very badly arranged by those who have taken it in 
hand, the people can, in a decisive manner, show their disappro- 
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bation. They can veto the policy, they can discard the candi- 
date proposed to them by their party leaders. They can, in the 
same way, show their disapprobation of the methods by which 
party ends have been pursued. 

If space allowed it, many signal instances could be cited of 
the exercise by a nation of its reserved powers in a very unex- 
pected manner. Two of the most striking are furnished by 
recent English polities. In the year 1874, Mr. Gladstone made a 
sudden appeal to the people, and, in an address to the electors of 
Greenwich, struck the lowest note he had ever struck in his 
whole political career—that is to say, claimed the support of the 
nation on the ground, chiefly, that he had reduced taxation, and 
would, if returned to power, probably reduce it still more. The 
people answered, in the most emphatic way, that there were 
things they cared more for than a low rate of taxation, and that 
Mr. Gladstone was not the man they wanted just then at the 
head of affairs. Mr. Disraeli was borne into power by an 
immense majority, and ran for six years a career which was 
generally thought a very distinguished one. At the height of 
his prestige, and while the stamp of the mint was yet fresh on his 
brilliant coinages, ‘‘ Peace with Honor,” “ A Scientific Frontier,” 
“* Imperium et Libertas,” he also appe valed to the people, and got a 
reply that he little expected in an almost contemptuous rejection 
by the nation he was supposed to have dazzled out of all its wits. 

The capital charge which must be brought against party is 
that being professedly merely a means to an end, that end being 
the national welfare, it becomes an end to itself, and leads the 
nation a ridiculous dance to the ridiculous airs of the party 
managers. “The moment,” says Mr. Harrison, “ any machinery 
is required to appeal to voters,—and in every complex and large 
society some machinery is required,—skill in using the machinery 
acquires so important a place as very often to outweigh every 
other fact; and the result is determined, not by the influence of 
eminent character, not by the real wishes of the voters, but by 
the technical mastery of those who work the canvassing appara- 
tus. The more complex the body, and the more elaborate the 
voting apparatus, the more important becomes skill in managing 
the apparatus. Where the electing body, as in an English or 
American city, is both huge and unorganized, it can only be 
reached by expedients which Govelep special ingenuity, and 
usually demand immense resources.” Here again we find our- 
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selves face to face with a fact which we may not like, but which 
there is no getting ridof. The “machine” in polities is a phe- 
nomenon of evil omen, suggestive of all that is dark and 
sinister and tricky; but it makes things go, and something is 
required for the purpose. We should not, however, regard it as 
a phenomenon peculiar to the field of polities. Wherever there 
is organization there is a “machine”—that is to say, a head- 
quarters of influence and command, an inner circle of men to 
whom the organization as it exists is a matter of prime impor- 
tance, and who have the technical knowledge necessary to enable 
them to work it in their own interest. Every profession is more 
or less controlled by a machine. Literature itself is not free 
from a soupcon of the same influence. There are machines 
educational and machines ecclesiastical; and the further we 
look, the less occasion we shall find to wonder that the machine 
has taken possession, almost bodily, of our politics. But because 
machines have to be, and because they have interests that are 
not those of the public, it does not follow that the public must 
helplessly accept their dictation. There is a portion of the com- 
munity which stands outside the sphere of their influence, and 
the community at large does not absolutely shut its ears to the 
voice of reason. The practical problem, therefore, which should 
engage our efforts is not how to banish the machine from 
polities, but how to force it to do decent work, how to teach it a 
certain measure of respect for the public intelligence. 

The latter is the great point. When the party leaders on 
both sides have a really intelligent public to deal with—a public 
that resents as an insult such travesties of political discussion as 
fill the partisan press, a public that abhors the policy of slander, 
a public that loves the truth and rates the “campaign liar” 
just as it does any other liar, a public that repudiates the pesti- 
lent maxim that in politics, as in war, everything is fair that 
tends to success—when, we say, the party leaders have such a 
public as this to deal with, they will modify their tactics to suit 
the times. They will look to their nominations, lest they be too 
suggestive of a mere chase after spoils ; they will look to their plat- 
forms, lest perchance some of the planks be too rotten to bear an 
honest man’s weight; they will look to their methods, lest, hav- 
ing done other things well, they turn public sentiment against 
them at the last moment. “But will this ever be?” some may 
ask; “are there any signs that such a condition of things is at 
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all possible in any future with which we need concern ourselves ?” 
We answer that he is the best citizen who is willing to work for 
the remotest future—who casts into the ground the seed of an 
honest word and a good example, without troubling himself too 
much as to whether he will ever see any fruit from it. We 
answer further, however, that there are signs that such a change 
as we have described is now in process of accomplishment, and 
that the agencies which favor it are daily gathering strength. 

In an article already referred to as written some years ago, 
we expressed ourselves as follows, on the subject of party jour- 
nalism: “It is not the bitterness of political discussion that seems 
to us the worst result of the party system; it is its amazing hol- 
lowness. A reasonable man is simply lost in amazement as he 
reads, day after day, in ably edited journals, whole columns of 
writing in which there is hardly the faintest gleam of sincere 
conviction to be discerned. Day after day the same miserable 
evasions, the same varnishing over of unsightly facts, the same 
reiterations of unproved charges against opponents, the same 
taking for granted of things requiring proof, the same proving 
of things that nobody questions, the same hypocritical appeals to 
the good sense of electors whom every effort is being used to 
misinform and confuse, the same dreary, unmeaning platitudes,— 
in a word, the same utter abuse of the reasoning faculty and of 
the functions and privileges of a free press. Of course, so long 
as both sides indulge in this kind of thing, each can make out at 
least a partial case against the other; and so a constant cross- 
fire is kept up in the exposure of misrepresentations and the ree- 
tification of all that has been set down im malice or unduly exten- 
uated on one side or the other. To-day, a good point is made by 
the opposition; to-morrow, it will be returned to them, if possi- 
ble, with interest. Such is the party system of poutical war- 
fare—a system which ought to have won the admiration of Arch- 
deacon Paley, since it possesses the crowning attribute which 

yas lacking to that celebrated watch of his, the power, namely, 
of perpetually reproducing itself.” 

Now, in so far as this language is applicable to the political 
controversies of to-day,—and few will deny it a certain applica- 
bility,—it becomes the duty of all who have it in their power to 
influence public opinion independently of party, to call attention 
in season and out of season to the utter insincerity of the whole 
performance. If people answer that they do not look for sin- 
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cerity in political journals, and that for their own part all they 
want is to hear all possible good of their own side and all possi- 
ble evil of the other, nothing more can be said; they must die, 
if they are determined to do so, in their sins. Some, it must be 
allowed, though they are not likely to make such an avowal, 
might do so with truth; for there are misguided individuals in 
the community who outdo in party bigotry the most violent of 
their leaders, just as there are lay devotees who far outdo their 
priests in superstition. On the other hand, there are many who 
have a tincture of fair-mindedness, and some respect for their 
own understandings, and who would be inclined to resent any 
deliberate attempts to befog and befool them. To these an 
appeal on behalf of rational and decent methods in political dis- 
cussion may hopefully be made; not in the expectation, as we 
have before said, of doing away with parties and caucuses, with 
managers and wire-pullers, but of leading these to recognize 
some limit to their powers. 

That party controversy is in general the merest parody of 
anything like legitimate and serious political argument is easily 
shown to any one who is not himself a hopeless thrall to party; 
and not less demonstrable is it that the systematic depreciation 
and abuse of public men tends to poison the whole political 
atmosphere and to educate the rising generation in a sickly cyni- 
cism by robbing them of all opportunity of recognizing and 
admiring public virtue in their own land and time. Let genuine, 
unmistakable corruption be exposed and lashed; and, if possible, 
let the operation be performed by some one who hates corrup- 
tion in a friend even more than in a foe; but let not errors of 
judgment receive the denunciation due only to deliberate mis- 
doing. Where public services have been rendered, let them be 
cheerfully and unstintedly acknowledged; and where a man has 
won a general character for uprightness, let his character be 
reckoned the property of the nation, and not a foot-ball for 
faction. Is not our country’s richest inheritance to-day the charac- 
ter of the men who laid the foundations of her national greatness? 
And shall it be said that the United States have ceased in the 
beginning of the second century of their independence to lay up 
this particular form of wealth? It is sad to think to what a 
trade calumny has been reduced, and that instead of a growing 
faith in those who are called to the service of the republic, there 
should be an established conventional tone of mockery and dis- 
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trust. Yet who is there practically conversant with public 
affairs who does not know that, many as are the evils that 
fasten themselves on government, the general state of things 
is not as bad, or nearly as bad, as is conventionally represented, 
that public men in general are far more honest than they get the 
credit of being, and that we are really, to a large extent, walking 
in a vain show of political wickedness, produced wholly and 
solely by the persistent falsifications of unscrupulous party 
journals? A vain show in one sense, for wickedness in the 
measure alleged does not exist; but a most serious reality in 
another, for this constant talk about evil begets evil by begetting 
despair of good. 

To dwell, however, on all the weak points of political parties 
would take a book rather than a magazine article. The only 
remedy—and that but a partial and gradual one—for the evils we 
desery is the education and development of the enlightened and 
independent element in public opinion. Fortunately the agencies 
required for this important work are not altogether lacking. 
Some of the most influential journals of the day are honorably 
independent in their political judgments. The higher journal- 
ism, indeed, is constantly tending to throw off the trammels of 
party, and to view national questions from a national stand-point. 
It would be well, it seems to us, if the independent journals 
would unite in exhorting the parties to throw aside the hypocrisy 
which makes them pretend to more principle and more principles 
than they really have. In the absence of all difference of polit- 
ical principles, it is conceivable that one party, or one following, 
might yet propose better candidates than another; and, if 
distinctive principles are lacking, it would be better that the fact 
should be acknowledged, and that the electoral contest should 
turn simply on the merits of the candidates. There would then 
be vastly less of misleading and illusory argument than there is 
at present. Under no possible cireumstances can hypocrisy do 
any good. That it would be well, also, to remove in part the 
temptations to mere party greed by some permanent organization 
of the civil service, seems also obvious; but this is a practical 
question of great difficulty, upon which we cannot undertake to 
offer any further remarks. That parties are beginning to recog- 
nize the necessity of putting respectable candidates in the field, 
would seem to be indicated by the nominations for recent Presi- 
dential elections; and that even the stanchest adherents of a 
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party can be recalcitrant when the managers push management 
too far, has also been signally illustrated by late events. There 
is no reason, therefore, to despair of the political situation ; there 
remain some things to the nation which it is quite worth while to 
try and strengthen. We shall make war best on the excesses 
of party strife by seeing that we understand thoroughly what 
parties are; by making due allowance for the conditions under 
which they work; by showing even a large degree of charitable 
tolerance for those who do the drudgery of actual organization, 
and who cannot always be expected to be patriots of a high 
order; and, finally, by exerting all the influence we possibly can 
in promoting fair, candid, and broadly national views of public 
questions. This involves, of course, making direct and vigorous 
war upon all the palpable moral abuses and nuisances of party 
strife, particularly the wholesale traducing of character, which 
has hitherto been its most conspicuous accompaniment. And, in 
doing all this, let us remember for our comfort this saying of 
Burke’s: “ Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered at 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at the last, is of no mean 
force in the government of mankind.” 

Wa. D. Le Sueur. 





POPULAR ART-EDUCATION. 


THE number of persons now engaged in various occupations 
requiring some knowledge of the principles of art, or of taste, is 
very large and rapidly increasing. Not only in the manifold 
forms of fine art, as in painting, sculpture, architectures, illus- 
trative art, and the various processes of etching and engraving, 
but in what is classed as ornamental or decorative art as applied 
to handicraft and manufactures, a marked interest, amounting 
to eagerness, is everywhere manifest in art-instruction, and in 
art-production. Indeed, there is no field in which commercial 
competition is more active, at the present time, than in that of 
ornamental design. In England, France, and America, this activ- 
ity is most marked, and is rapidly affecting all kinds of manu- 
factures that are capable of being improved by tasteful design. 
While Art, therefore, in its finer forms, has its recognized place 
as contributive to the higher interests of civilization, in its lower 
forms and applications, that are quite within the scope of ordi- 
nary talents, it has, perhaps, a more appreciable value in the 
scheme of popular education, as the wealth and commercial 
industry of nations have, in several instances, been largely due 
to their art-products, or to the taste that influenced design in 
manufactures. 

The subject of Art-education may be viewed in two distinct 
lights: it may be regarded wsthetically or practically. A2sthetic- 
ally considered, that is with reference to Art as the exponent of 
the beautiful, as manifested in the creations of the artist, decid- 
edly it has no place in the scheme of common-school education. 
The proper place for this is within the domain of Art-schools. 
But in its lower phases and practical applications, Art, in a 
rudimentary form, both with reference to principles and prac- 
tice, as in drawing, should certainly enter into the curriculum of 
prescribed studies, and for the following reasons: Many concep- 
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tions or inventions must first be bodied forth in form through 
this means. In all the countless inventions and manufactures 
that form a part, and the larger part, of commercial industry, 
design is of conspicuous importance, and at some stage of their 
creation the ideas lying at the root of these inventions and manu- 
factures must have been determined in form on paper. Behind 
the pattern is the drawing, and behind the drawing is some ele- 
mentary knowledge of the principles of Art. In all forms of 
manufactures, consider the nature and order of commercial com- 
petition. First, there is competition in meeting or creating a 
demand, and in controlling the production necessary for this end ; 
then follows a competition in the mechanical excellence of manu- 
factured goods ; and, lastly, competition for excellence and beauty 
of design. What is it that has yielded France, in the past, such 
wealth in return for the products of her industry? It is, mainly, 
the taste and beauty of design displayed in all forms of French 
production—French tapestries, calicoes, carpets, wall-papers, por- 
celains, glass, bronzes—everything, in short, into the manu- 
facture of which design may fill a conspicuous place, or in the 
production of which taste is a requisite. 

At the first great International Exhibition in London, in 1851, 
the English became aware of this fact, and were then made con- 
scious of the entire absence of taste in design in their own manu- 
factures. The result was the establishment of Art-training 
schools throughout the Kingdom,—the chief of which is the 
“ South Kensington,” in London,—which have changed the char- 
acter of English manufactures wherever beauty of design is a 
vequisite of suecess. Such an entire revolution have these schools 
effected in ornamental design that, in some respects, the English 
now excel other nations in the beauty of certain kinds of 
manufacture. Where they were far behind they are now in 
advance, and this has been the occasion of new stimulus and new 
effort on the part of the French, that has led them to take simi- 
lar steps for furnishing popular Art-instruction, which may 
enable them to regain and maintain their former supremacy. To 
mention a single instance, though not the most important, Eng- 
lish wall-papers have now a more extensive market than the 
French, and a large proportion of our own productions of this 
kind, including all that have merit for design,—unless Mr. 
Colman and Mr. Tiffany have already brought out their pro- 
posed designs,—are the stolen copies of Engtich patterns. 
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That some idea may be formed of the extent of this move- 
ment in England, in the direction of Art-education, the following 
statistics are offered: The schools of Art established in the 
United Kingdom, according to last year’s report, numbered 147, 
with an attendance of above 29,000 pupils. The number of 
schools wherein drawing is taught was 4170, an increase of 403 
on the previous year. The number of pupils receiving instruc- 
tion in drawing and design was, in 1878, 727,874, an increase of 
more than a hundred thousand over the report of the previous 
year. At the examinations of 48 “ training-colleges,” in which 
teachers of elementary schools obtain certificates as teachers of 
drawing, 880 persons received these certificates. The last report 
of the “Art Department of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation” says: “In the four years from 1874 to ’78, the number 
of institutions in which instruction is given in drawing, or in 
higher art, with the aid of the Department, and subject to its 
inspection, has increased from 3202 to 5238. The number of 
persons taught, and of exercises and works examined, has more 
than doubled during the same period, while the total amount of 
the aid given by the Department in the form of payments on the 
results of this instruction, as tested by examinations, has risen 
from £33,921 in 1874, to £51,082 in 1878, or upward of fifty per 
cent. of increase.” These “payments on results of examina- 
tions,” I may explain, are special fees, varying from a few shil- 
lings to a pound or two, paid, per capita, on account of pupils 
whose work has been approved in the examinations of the vari- 
ous training-schools. The sums appropriated last year, for 
establishing and maintaining schools and museums of art, 
amounted to more than a million of dollars, and the investment 
was thought to be a profitable one for the state. 

These statistics furnish some indication of the importance 
this eminently practical people, the English, attach to the subject 
of Art-instruction. And I cite them, in detail, as more convincing 
to American minds than would be the higher claims of Art which 
rest upon more exclusive and subtile grounds. To claim for Art, 
in education, an elevating and refining influence, exercising the 
higher faculties of mind, would have, perhaps, for many, far less 
significance than proving it to be a source of commercial industry 
and wealth, which leads so-called “ practical people” to value it 
accordingly. The English are not a sentimental people. These 
statistics cited are not the result of fanciful ideas, or vagaries, 
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nor of the ignorance that relegates drawing in the schools to 
the sphere of mere “accomplishment.” They are, rather, the 
result of a hardheaded sense of the value and importance of 
drawing and design as a source of national benefit and wealth. 
One of their reports says: “ The teaching of drawing is encour- 
aged by the school boards, who appear to appreciate its great 
value as a training for the eye and hand in view of those man- 
ual operations which handicraftsmen have to perform.” This, 
indeed, is rather too “practical” a view to take of it, but it is the 
one that the average school board will perhaps be most likely to 
appreciate. It requires at least some elemental knowledge of Art, 
of its aims and methods, to “see the thing as in itself it really 
is,” te recognize that all its processes, no less than its aims and 
end, are intellectual, enlisting the higher faculties at every step. 
The effects of Art, as of all that is truly poetic, are emotional; 
but its processes for the accomplishment of this end are intel- 
lectual. 

To return to the utilitarian estimate: consider the numbers 
of instances, the many occupations, in which ornamental design 
is a requisite, or where taste is exercised with marked effect,— 
objects of all kinds that surround one in the home, in vehicles of 
travel, in structures for domestic, civic, or religious purposes. 
The absence of taste in the manufacture of articles that other- 
wise exhibit excellence is often the occasion for condemning 
them altogether. Taste is the exercise of artistic judgment in the 
fitness of things with reference to design, and in determining 
what is ornamentally appropriate. A thing that is ornamented 
merely for the sake of ornament is in bad taste. Good taste is 
always economical. It is exercised in determining just how little 
ornament will suffice to exhibit the form to the best advantage; 
and, then again, how this little shall be of the finest or most 
beautiful design. Beauty of design as well as perfection of 
workmanship is what chiefly builds up a great business like that 
of Tiffany and Company, who, as jewelers and silversmiths, are 
said to excel all others, having, by means of the artistic quality of 
their work, secured the market of the world for their manufact- 
ures. Some of our manufacturers of silks and tapestries have 
competed successfully with even the better class of foreign pro- 
ductions; but in all these cases you will observe that they import 
their designers, trained for the most part in the schools of France 
or England, and they pay these designers larger salaries than 
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our presidents of colleges receive. There are designers for 
upholsterers in the metropolis who receive salaries greater than 
those of the members of the cabinet at Washington, and these 
large salaries are paid simply because it is discovered that the 
main success of the business depends upon the taste displayed in 
designing their work. 

But this is sufficient to suggest of design that it has “com- 
mercial value.” Let us now consider, briefly, the value of draw- 
ing in the nature of equipment for the ordinary demands of life. 
In professional or business experience there are thousands of 
objects that may be recorded in the note-book by a slight sketch, 
that would require much time to describe in words, and then but 
vaguely or imperfectly. Drawing may be regarded as of almost 
equal value, in many kinds of business, with writing. In the 
absence or ignorance of this faculty to record on paper the 
image of that which the eye sees, no proper estimate can be 
formed of its usefulness. Imagine one whose mind is oceupied 
with some invention, but lacking the power to place this upon 
paper he is under the necessity of seeking some other one who 
has this power, and to him he must laboriously explain his 
ideas, that they may be sketched for him. He is in the pre- 
dicament of one who, desiring to speak, is without a tongue. 
He probably might exclaim: “What would I not give had I 
been taught to draw!” It is the addition of another sense; 
and how abstract, vague, and visionary are word-descriptions 
of things compared with placing before the eye their forms 
and features upon paper, in a sketch. To describe a person 
or a thing—the character indicated in the features of a 
countenance, or the details that enter into the structure of a 
house—would lack the sensible vividness that is presented in 
asketch. The mechanic, the artificer, the inventor, or the manu- 
facturer who has no knowledge of drawing is at a disadvantage. 
He must employ a go-between. He must disclose his ideas labo- 
riously, and lose something in the process. To the carpenter who 
awaits your direction concerning some simple piece of work, you 
must relinquish your ideas respecting its detail, you must sacri- 
fice your taste to his crude notions; and this, because he required 
a defined pattern to work from, and which you were unable to 
give. And so it is in many instances of much greater impor- 
tance. I have known more than one scientist engaged in his pur- 
suits lament that he had not the power to make drawings of the 
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objects of his investigations, but must employ some one else to 
do this for him. 

But, taking another view of the merits of popular Art-instruc- 
tion, let me inquire what is the aim of a common-school educa- 
tion,—what object has the state in view in furnishing free schools 
for the people? Certainly, the aim and end of this instruction 
should be distinct from that of the college or the professional 
schools. Its legitimate aim is a simple one—to furnish the 
young with the means of earning a livelihood. By this means 
it makes of them good citizens, with the requisite knowledge for 
serving the state. It does not design to fit them for professions. 
This task, with every other professional interest, properly belongs 
to the college. There is noticeable a marked confusion of ideas 
on this point. The end, therefore, of a common-school education 
is to furnish the youth with the tools education supplies for earn- 
ing a livelihood. A knowledge of the principles and practice of 
drawing and design contributes to this end quite as directly as 
any other study in the curriculum, and as a discipline for the 
mind it has peculiar value, to which reference will hereafter be 
made. 

It is not many years since that the only occupations open 
to women, or for which they had preparation, external of the 
home, were those of the drudge or the needle. By drudgery i 
mean employment that does not enlist the interest of the one 
who labors, and which is undertaken merely for the support 
of physical existence. Now, however, there are innumerable 
avenues of tasteful industry by which labor is made more sweet, 
and more healthful, because the faculties and tastes are exercised 
in their pursuit. By all forms of illustrative and decorative art, 
now open to women, they are enabled to achieve an inde 
pendence—a means of resisting the stings of poverty—that is a 
very direct blessing to a large class. 

If, however, we simply take the ground that instruction in 
the elements and rudiments of Art educates and disciplines the 
faculties and senses of the pupil, we are thus enabled to estab- 
lish its claims to a more prominent place than that usually 
accorded it in the common-school curriculum. It educates the 
powers of observation that are at the root of success in all 
things. It tends to establish that harmony between the head 
and the hand which 1s always a subject of admiration in human 
skill, and which may be so cultivated that the hand becomes, as 
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it were, an extension of the brain. Art, in its lower forms, is 
the most practical of intellectual pursuits, because it is the most 
objective in all its processes. It deals with things as representa- 
tive of thoughts,—which is the way of nature,—and not in abstract 
thought as the representative of things. In the processes of 
Art one employs geometrical ideas in the concrete, and with a 
vivid sense of their true significance. But ask any pupil of the 
schools to put in practice, through sensible form, his abstract 
knowledge of the rules and processes of geometry, and he will 
likely fail. There is a gulf that still remains unbridged, in our 
present system of education, between the abstract and the con- 
crete, between the theoretical and the practical. Of what avails 
the knotty mathematical problems the first boy in the school is 
able to soive, if his after life affords no opportunity for the exer- 
cise of this talent. As a mere discipline, it is very natural, in 
view of the consecrating effects of custom or tradition, to over- 
estimate the value of such tasks in the common-school system. 
It would be unwise, certainly, to undervalue them; but I argue 
from the ground of the reqwrements of a common-school edu- 
cation. A vast amount of merely abstract knowledge falls 
away from the mind from disuse, and the time given to its 
acquisition might have been more profitably employed. The 
boy on merging into the man, after having completed his 
round of mental discipline, finds, with some concern at first, 
that these fine achievements in mental gymnastics slip away 
quite rapidly from disuse, from finding, in the practical affairs 
of life, no opportunity for their exercise or application, They 
pass out of the mind just as surely and completely as the 
hand forgets its cunning when no longer exercised ingeni- 
ously; and when it does fall away, the residuum, in the form 
of discipline, amounts to little. The respectability of long- 
continued custom consecrates, in many instances, old forms 
of discipline that are practically useless. The competition in 
the school is quite a distinct thing from the competition life 
affords in its endless activities. The boy who stands at the head 
of his class is not infrequently the last in the race of life. “ Brill- 
iant graduates,” says a recent writer, “seldom become influential 
and useful men, for the reason that they blindly insist upon substi- 
tuting scholastic attainment for honest sense.” Abstract methods 
of educating the faculties, while they exercise the memory and 
plume the wits, do not, somehow, further that mental grasp 
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which should lay hold, tenaciously, upon the practical affairs of 
life in common experience. They are apt to substitute an image, 
a shadow, for the substance. When we see the brilliant perform- 
ance, the many appliances with which the student is now sur- 
rounded, the seemingly perfected systems covering extensive 
fields of learning, we wonder, oftentimes, at the poverty of their 
results. The youth enters upon his tasks with the idea that these 
things have arrived at perfection; that the means and appliances 
which surround him, the teachers who guide and instruct him, 
and the rewards that await his present triumphs, are all adequate 
and perfect in every particular. But later on, when these are 
left behind, and he regards them from the stand-point of the 
father placing his son at school, he becomes critical. He sees 
their imperfections, and he knows that he himself has been 
deceived in many respects in the estimate placed upon them. 
And yet so powerful is custom, or tradition, that he suppresses 
his convictions, and tries to deceive himself with the belief that 
it must be all right. The perfection of all this machinery of 
appliance avails far less in education than is usually believed. A 
single teacher, whose character and experience give weight to his 
or her instructions, and who understands the constitution of the 
mind of the human being under manipulation; and understands, 
likewise, that behind the mind are the propensities, the impulses, 
the tastes, the passions,—the mainsprings of action,—will often 
accomplish far higher and better results than the elaborate sys- 
tems of the school and the college. I declare it to be a fact, 
that just as the prevalence of mechanical agencies in manufact- 
ure has destroyed all personal skill in handicraft—so that the 
artificer no longer exercises invention or ingenuity in his art, 
and consequently has himself become a mere machine, labor- 
ing without thought—I say, just as this has been a result of 
the prevalence of mechanical agencies in manufacture, so do 
these vast educational machines, when divested of personal 
sympathies and personal impulses, tend to a like result in 
developing the mind. The absence of personal stimulus and 
magnetism, and the severance of the subjects taught from 
their practical applications, may develop powers of mental 
abstraction; but in common life and common experience this 
is not always a desirable end. Knowledge of rules and princi- 
ples avails but little,—is even valueless, in the absence of any 
faculty for applying these rules and principles to practical 
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affairs. Vast systems or institutions of erudite instruction may 
be admirable in their proper place, particularly for forming the 
minds of teachers or pedagogues; and yet notice, in the school 
or the college, how eagerly students seek the instruction of those 
who manifest strong practical sense even in recondite subjects, 
while they drone listlessly under the pedant or the theorist. But 
a common-school education has a different and distinct end in 
view. Is it “all right” when the youth must flounder about in 
the sea of life for along season after his first plunge, in igno- 
rance of the application of rules and principles to the practical 
conditions in which he is merged? And yet it is the common 
experience that he must do this until he has either forgotten 
much that he has learned, or until he learns a new system 
of induction—of evolving sounder principles from practice, 
which rightly puts the horse before the cart, and enables him 
to travel the highways of life with the credit due to common 
sense. These words are not directed against systems and institu- 
tions save where the machinery has subverted and supplanted 
personal needs, sympathies, and impulses in education, and 
where the teacher stands apart from the pupil as an impersonal 
agent. When we look back upon the condition of the common 
people in the Middle Ages, upon their prevalent skill in handicraft, 
upon their common interest in high thinking and attainment, as 
manifested in the products of their numerous guilds, we cannot 
say that we have advanced much in the direction of happiness 
secured by labor. Those old guilds were admirable educational 
institutions. See what the goldsmiths’ guild alone produced in 
men of genius, men of wide diversity of talent. Their numerous 
works testify that their marvelous manual skill was guided by a 
fine intelligence. The products of their arts were both useful 
and beautiful, and in their labors they must have secured far 
greater happiness than falls to the lot of the human being of to- 
day whose business it is to stand beside a machine from sunrise 
till sunset, without striking fire of a single thought, without 
putting into his labor a single idea. When money is the sole 
end and aim, and the processes by which this is secured are void 
of interest for the laborer, then indeed is his lot a hard one. 
Now, a large proportion of the youth of both sexes attending 
the common schools and the high schools are the children of me- 
chanies or tradespeople. Let me ask if there is not, in popular 
education,—when carried too far in certain directions unsuited to 
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the needs of the class of pupils attending public schools,—a wrong 
tendency, under false ideas, the effect of which is to render the 
young restless or scornful of the conditions in which they were 
born, and for which by nature and circumstance they are prop- 
erly fitted? These conditions, the sphere of handicraft especially, 
should be rendered more honorable and more satisfying and 
happy, by bringing to them a higher intelligence—the educated 
mind. It is a false pride that is manifested in the restless desire 
to get above these honorable kinds of labor, to secure a kind of 
shoddy place in what appears to be commonly regarded as more 
“respectable” occupations. This is abominably false, these esti- 
mates. Quentin Matsys working at his anvil, at Antwerp, has 
left a more honorable name—certainly a more famous one—than 
have some kings, or innumerable presidents of colleges and cor- 
porations. One of the important truths to be impressed on the 
minds of the young, by education, is that there is equal morality 
and dignity in all forms of labor that enlist the higher faculties. 
But when manual labor is of that character which renders the 
artificer an unthinking machine, and his work a mere physical 
grind for daily bread, then must this labor merit the slights cast 
upon it by aspiring youths. It then no longer appeals to the 
mind and the imagination as a means of exercising the faculties 
in beautiful and ingenious inventions. A blacksmith recently 
told me that skill was no longer a requisite in his craft, and con- 
sequently it was a lost art. The machine furnishes every need- 
ful thing that is mede of metal, and the smith but welds the odds 
and ends, or is occupied with mere journeyman’s work. And it 
is the same with the carpenter, who no longer has even the tools 
for working ingeniously in wood. He receives his materials 
ready formed from the mill. He is unable to devise or construct 
the simplest molding. 

The machine has, in some respects, had its day. Its function 
is to supply to the masses what hitherto the few alone could 
enjoy. This is its great merit. But now it is discovered 
that there is a large class of persons whose taste will never accept 
machine-made things. They require in everything with which 
they surround themselves some expression of human sensibility 
and thought. In short, they demand that things shall be beauti- 
ful as well as useful. And if we all clearly understood what the 
word beautiful signifies we would, doubtless, be of one mind in 
this desire—for it is the way of the Creator, “ who hath made all 
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things beautiful in His time.” That scorn of beauty, which the 
practical utilitarian prides himself in manifesting, is but a gross 
form of ignorance. It was only the other day that the Hon. 
Thomas Hughes, in addressing a large audience at Cincinnati, said: 
“It is necessary, my friends, if society is to be raised, as we hope 
that it will be, that there should be a distinct acknowledgment that 
the cultivation of beauty is a necessity of our times for all the 
nations. I believe it to be,” he said, “a necessity of human life.” 

This is all pertinent to our subject—Art-education and the 
teaching of drawing in the publie schools. If I make it clear that 
design enters into the larger part of the occupations of man, from 
the highest manifestations of fine art to the lower forms of manu- 
facture and handicraft, then unquestionably I prove its useful- 
ness and its title to a prominent place in the scheme of popular 
education. It should have greater prominence and a more stable 
place than that accorded it by the timid recognition it now 
receives. At the tail end of the curriculum it is tacked on as a 
doubtful appendage, and the time awarded instructors in this 
branch is but the odds and ends of unfilled moments, altogether 
inadequate for practical and proper results. 

But let us see how far behind the age we are in debating this 
subject. In France, it was long ago recognized that drawing 
should be taught in all the schools; and I have indicated how 
actively and eagerly the English are developing this branch of 
instruction, and with what vast results. In Germany, a similar 
activity is manifest. A department of the fine arts has, within a 
few years past, been engrafted upon the Universities of Oxford, of 
Cambridge, of London, of Paris, of Yale,—not to mention a large 
number of colleges of less prominence. The Sheffield Scientific 
School has for eight years past recognized the fact that even a 
rudimentary discipline in the elements of free-hand drawing is of 
value to their students, and they have regularly sent their fresh- 
man class to the Yale Art School for this instruction. With 
these precedents, we may safely infer that drawing has a recog- 
nized value in the plan of education adopted by leading nations 
and leading institutions. It has long since passed its experi- 
mental phase abroad, and why should we be slow in recogniz- 
ing its value here, where, from the very nature of our industries, 
it is greatly needed in furthering the ends of design in manufact- 
ures and in countless occupations that engage the minds and 
hands of an ingenious and inventive people ? 
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Now let me recapitulate, in brief, the advantages that may be 
derived from drawing as an educational discipline: It develops 
and concentrates the powers of observation by imitation ; it exer- 
cises the analytical and synthetical faculties; it trains the hand, 
and renders it a skillful instrument of mind; it furnishes a 
means, only second to that of written or spoken language, for 
communicating ideas; it gives experimental or definite form to 
inventions and designs that cannot otherwise be placed before 
the eye and the mind, except in the more laborious and costly 
form of physical models ; it tends to bridge over the gulf between 
the theoretical and the practical by compelling a strict subserv- 
ence to truth in defining natural forms, and by making these 
forms conform to nature and to common sense under the tests of 
the sense of sight; it opens to the mind the universe of sensible 
appearance, to which we are often unconsciously blind; it is a 
means of livelihood, of intellectual recreation, and it acquaints 
one more intimately with the wonderful beauty and structure of 
the world in which we live. As a means of education, therefore, 
undeniably it has its place, and this should be accorded due 
prominence. Education, if it means anything, is the quickening 
of the powers that enable us to live,—ideally and practically, 
morally and mentally,—or that give us the the capacity to enjoy 
and expand this life; and Art, even in its simplest form, tends to 
these ends. To bring about the desired results, by giving draw- 
ing its proper place in our common schools, the following sug- 
gestions may not be out of place: There should be general 
superintendents of this branch of instruction, whose experience 
and talents would wisely direct the simplest and best methods 
of discipline in the elements of design; and under them there 
should be, in all the schools, teachers who have received certifi- 
cates from some acknowledged school of art, whose course is 
extended and thorough. The competition to secure these certifi- 
cates, which should be limited to the needs of the schools and 
the state, would insure a high order of accomplishment and skill 
in those who received them. As it now is, there is little or no 
proper qualification necessary to secure a place as teacher of 
drawing, whereas in other studies some thoroughness of training 
is deemed essential. Then, again, the time allotted to this study 
should be adequate for attaining useful results. A merely super- 
ficial dabbling, at odd intervals, and measured by a few other- 
wise unoccupied moments, can avail nothing. Lastly, drawing 
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is not fine art—requiring special talents of an exceptional and 
rare kind—any more than language is poetry. One of the 
absurd errors not infrequently met with in ordinary discussions 
of this subject is the confounding of the draughtsman with 
the artist. One may be a perfectly skilled draughtsman and 
yet not be an artist,—as one may have a perfect command of 
language and not bea poet. The teaching of drawing in the 
publie schools should be exclusively with reference to forming 
draughtsmen,—to provide the pupils with a knowledge of the 
grammar of Art and the practice that will enable them to 
employ this knowledge as a language of sensible forms in the 
ordinary occupations of life. In whatever occupations a knowl- 
edge of form is essential, the value of good draughtsmanship 
is plainly recognizable. 

But, leaving these so-called practical considerations, let me 
offer a few suggestions with reference to the higher forms of 
Art-education,—the objects that engage the attention of Art- 
schools, in professional instruction: What is Art, in a higher 
sense? In its esthetic sense, as distinguished from the practical, 
or utilitarian, it is simply a language of sensible forms, emotional, 
and designed to awaken pleasurable impressions. Its aim is 
poetic. Whatever is beautiful or true—for these are but inter- 
changeable terms in Art—has that inherent quality which 
addresses the intelligence agreeably or happily. This is observed 
even in instances where the materials employed are of the most 
painful or tragic character—as in the “ Macbeth” of Shakes- 
peare, or in a “ Crucifixion” by Rubens or Rembrandt. 

There are various kinds of truths manifest in nature, and the 
value of these truths, personally and individually, rests upon the 
order of our sympathies. The anatomist formulates the knowl- 
edge of the structure and functions of all parts of the physical 
system of man, for instance; while the artist, or the dramatist, 
exhibits to the sense the form, action, and expression of which 
this system is susceptible under all the varying conditions of 
life. Harvey explains for us the wonderful phenomenon of the 
circulation of the blood; while Shakespeare, without this knowl- 
edge, but with an equally profound sense of the value of truths 
of a different order, exhibits to the mind this living organism 
“under all the active impulses of passion and emotion. Art, in 
imitation of nature, exhibits to us the blush of pride or of 
shame, the swollen veins of passion, the blanched features of 
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fear, the livid look of despair—all outward manifestations of 
that same great fact discovered by Harvey. A knowledge, there- 
fore, of the structure and mechanism of this wonderful creation 
cannot reasonably be held to be of greater importance than the 
poetic manifestations of the emotional life it manifests. When, 
therefore, the artist seeks in nature the truths of form, character, 
and expression which are the components of the sensible appear- 
ance, and conforms to these his own creative impulses, he is 
oceupied with that which is of no less importance—to say the 
least—than is the scientist who formulates the laws of structural 
organisms. Art, in the performance, is the exercise of the invent- 
ive or formative faculties of mind. It is creative. The artist 
employs methods of analysis and synthesis that are not exercised to 
a greater extent in any other study. Without venturing very far 
on merely metaphysical ground, we may readily see that the 
higher faculties are exercised and disciplined by the study of 
Art, and they are, by this means, developed more exactly and 
more usefully than by merely abstract methods. The great 
body of human intelligence does not reason from mere abstrac- 
tions, by logical formulas; but from things, from experience of 
the sensible realities that surround us. 

Ignorance of the nature of the disciplines afforded by 
art-practice may cause one to infer that they are little more than 
a kind of lawless indulgence of fancy, if, indeed, the other 
extreme view be not held, that it is but a training of the hand 
and eye. But the necessity, in Art, of a strict conformity to 
natural truths forces the mind into those undeviating channels 
through which alone flows the very essence of truth. The 
scientist is not more profoundly devoted to the scrutiny of the 
facts of nature than is the artist. The facts observed and 
digested by them, however, are scrutinized with distinct ends in 
view—one inquires for the sake of knowledge, the other for the 
sake of production. 

The disciplines of Art, therefore, develop the higher faculties 
of mind, and they lift upon a higher plane the emotional expe- 
riences. The constant exercise of the inventive faculties in Art, 
on the basis of close observations of nature, tend to develop these 
faculties (contrary to purely literary traditions) in an eminently 
practical way. Science and the useful arts have been frequently 
indebted to artists for important discoveries and inventions. 
Without casting the eye beyond the limits of our own time and 
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country, I may mention Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steam-boat, who was a portrait-painter; Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph, who was a distinguished artist and president of 
the National Academy of Design; and Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, 
who excels all the world in making telescopic lenses, who was 
likewise a painter. There are others I might mention, whose 
inventions and discoveries have been marked, though of less con- 
spicuous value to the advancement of civilization. Here, there- 
fore, within these narrow limits of time and place, without looking 
abroad or into the remote past, we find conspicuous examples of 
the effect of accurate and sustained habits of observation—of the 
trained senses and the trained faculties developed and acting in 
unison, as exercised in the practice of Art. I might add illustra- 
tions from the experience of the great masters in Art,—Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and others,—showing the intellectual 
energy with which they passed from one art to another with a 
quick intelligence; erecting vast structures of achitectural and 
engineering skill, while at the same time engaged in the employ- 
ment of artistic skill in poetic creations, in works of a finer art, 
that have commanded the unstinted praise and homage of 
mankind. But this may be well understood, and occasion little 
surprise, if we consider the fact that Art is invention, and that 
the creative faculties, which are the supreme faculties of mind, 
are engaged in every true work of art in the invention of forms, 
even of ideal forms, in imitation of nature and under the 
guidance of her laws. 

JOHN F. WEIR. 














THE LIMITATIONS OF SEX.* 


THE epigram is the refinement of the proverb. Both claim to 
be the erystallized expression of human experience. As the 
oracular sayings of the weather prophet influence the vulgar 
mind by the broad fitness of their Delphic generalities, so the 
authoritative dictum of the epigram fascinates the more cultured 
by the wide sweep of its dazzling comprehensiveness. To the 
intellectual epicure, well-presented pabulum possesses the fasci- 
nation which the tempting mysteries of the French cuisine exercise 
upon the confiding traveler. Sophism becomes objectionable in 
the inverse ratio of its polish, and Shakespeare is rejected for 
Pope. 

The particular merit of Miss Hardaker’s “ Ethics of Sex ” is due 
to the pen of a clever stylist. Her racy sentences, her spicy antith- 
eses, tickle the mental palate. A like superficial attraction is the 
ostentatious confession of natural inferiority in the female, by a 
professedly thinking member of the sex. This confession appeals 
as forcibly to the vanity of the man as its epigrammatic expres- 
sion to the favor of the critic; but the careful reader, seeking for 
the source of Miss Hardaker’s verbal cascades, discovers no clear 
rivulet of investigation by which they are nourished, but an 
apparently miraculous upheaval from a soil arid as Moses’s rock. 

When a cultivated woman deliberately endeavors to limit the 
widening sphere of feminine power, it becomes necessary to 
examine her assertions and arguments upon their own worth, 
allowing neither brilliancy of style nor quaintness of statement 
to influence a discussion fraught with vital interest. The 
labor question and the woman question are the problems of our 
time, and any new light by which their relative positions of 
employer and employé, of male and female, may be more fit- 
tingly adjusted, cannot fail to meet ultimate appreciation. We 
are yet in the condition of the midnight student who longs for 


* A review of Miss Hardaker’s “ Ethics of Sex,” NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
July, 1880. 
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a touch of an Edison’s wand to transform his dim lamp into a 
clear, diffusive jet. 

The cant term of fashionable science, which Miss Hardaker, 
with characteristic love for high-sounding words, employs as a 
title to her essay, is as inapplicable as much of the illustration 
appended to it is inaccurate. The ethics of sex is the relative 
duties arising from normal divergences of male and female struct- 
ure, or a code of laws based upon such duties. These duties 
Miss Hardaker, except in the single case of suffrage, does not 
attempt to discuss. She has merely set forth sexual distinctions 
which may eventually form the foundation of an enlightened 
legislation. 

In furnishing such data, Miss Hardaker has primary recourse 
to psychology. From the study of characteristics, capabilities 
may be measurably educed. But psychological investigation 
alone cannot produce a permanent code of ethics, for psychologi- 
cal phenomena vary materially according to the stage of culture. 
Lasting ethical laws must be based upon some common rule to 
which all psychical manifestations may be referred. If the 
ecstasy of the saint, the enthusiasm of the prophet, the magnetic 
attractions and spiritual communings of soul to soul, as well as 
the most ordinary act of existence, could be found dependent on 
a certain well-defined conformation of physique, then could a new 
revelation be formulated which would cease to be of value only 
with the extinction of the species. The tendency of modern 
science points to anatomy as the key to the psychological prob- 
lem. To anatomy, with physiology as its interpreter, Miss Har- 
daker therefore resorts. 

Three distinct propositions, each bearing upon the other, are 
the foundations of Miss Hardaker’s superstructure. They are as 
follows: 

Quantity of power is in proportion to the size of the body; 
quantity of thought to the weight of the brain; kind of thought 
to the kind of brain. 

Women are inferior in general culture. “What sufficient 
cause can there be for this relatively lower development than the 
relatively smaller bodies and brains of those who exhibit the 
defect?” 

Man does more thinking than woman; his brain is known to 
be heavier; ergo, largeness of power and material are equal to 
each other. “Small brains cannot give birth to great thoughts.” 
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Man does better thinking than woman in any department of 
effort common to both; ergo, his brains are more finely consti- 
tuted. Therefore, “until nature gives woman as large and as 
finely constituted brain as man,” she can never hope to attain his 
possible development. Until nature is reversed, woman must be 
considered an inferior being, and legislated for accordingly. 
Here is the pith of Miss Hardaker’s contribution to the embry- 
onic sexual code. The law of human gravitation has been found. 

Before we accept so weighty a doctrine, a glance at the means 
of its advent would hardly be amiss. Every statement of scien- 
tific facts not so generally accepted as to have become axiomatic, 
must either be proved by satisfactory evidence or confirmed by 
standard authority. Now, none of the above assertions can be 
relegated unquestioningly to the realm of acknowledged truth, 
nor is proof or authority adduced in their favor. 

Two facts cannot be said to be identical merely because they 
are coincident. Such coincidence, indeed, may suggest a possible 
connection, and thus furnish an incentive for experiment which 
may prove or disprove their apparent relation. Our most pro- 
found students have yet reached no definite conclusion upon the 
oceult connection between brain and brain power. Special 
experiments have shown certain coincidences, but no physical 
test has yet been discovered by which kind and quality of thought 
may be measured. 

Let us pause, however, before we dismiss unproved affirma- 
tions as false, though for all purposes of just controversy we may 
rightly consider them null. <A further probing of the question 
may evolve the true law which underlies the sexual relation in its 
bearing upon civilization. In doing so, it must be remembered 
that the aim sought is to discover the normal relation of mele to 
female; for only upon a determination of native. capacity can 
modifications be properly estimated. An aceurate comparison, 
however, can be reached only approximately. The examination, 
to be exact, must take place between original members of the 
species, and between them at a stage of similar development. 

The culture of the sexes has been essentially different, from 
its very outset. We may disagree regarding the causes of such 
divergence, but the fact is universally recognized. Our experi- 
ence presents no ground for a precise calculation of relative 
sexual powers. We can but reason from external evidence. 

The physical code of honor, (for physical distinction is the 
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first we shall consider) is in our own times diametrically oppo- 
site in its application to masculine and feminine natures. The 
social approval bestowed upon the man who resents an insult 
with a blow is turned into scorn for the woman who strikes a 
female slanderer. The mother who delights in the agility of her 
son reproves with a designation of “ unlady-like” the daughter 
who enjoys her brother’s sports. How far such fictitious estimates 
of womanly propriety have been augmented by traditional rules 
of conduct it is impossible to tell. That they arose in a normal 
difference in muscular force may be gathered from the reflection 
that all primitive governments have recognized the divine 
right of the most powerful blow. That women succumbed to 
such an argument, when such was the single weapon of contest, 
is suflicient assurance that she was obliged to do so. No philo- 
sophical considerations of the greatest good to the greatest 
number awarded the field and the hearth to the male and the 
female respectively. Natural tendency sought natural outlets. 

The position of physical dependence once accepted, the disa- 
bility must tend to increase. <A disuse of the defeated powers 
would become inevitable because any assumption of them would 
be apt to lessen the favor of the protector. Besides, the human 
mind is not so constituted as to struggle with what has been 
imposed upon it as a natural fact. At the same time the 
female undervaluation of physical ability has received ad- 
ditional sanction from the very direction of our civilization— 
a civilization which tends to the submission of physical to mental 
prowess. 

The history of civilization is the history of mental evolution. 
As the savage rule of force yielded to the enlightened sway of 
reason, the vital energy was diverted from the organs of physical 
power to the vehicle of thought. The particular cultivation of 
any part of the frame has a tendency to depress the rest. The 
brain of the athlete registers a weight below the average, while 
a rigidly scholastic life is not calculated to harden the muscles. 
Human progress follows the march of the mind. The primeval 
majesty of the Anakim has surrendered to the spiritual fervor 
of the Egyptian slaves; the gigantic stature of the medizval 
baron has bowed to the slight form of the cloistered monk. The 
inclination of our development to the supreme valuation of the 
intellect is nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in the modi- 
fication of warfare. The battle-axe of a Coeur De Leon, and 
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the mighty arm that wielded it, have been laid in the dust by a 
tiny rifle-ball. 

Unless it can be shown that the originally larger phy- 
sique of the man endowed him with greater vitality, we may 
conclude from the considerations just debated that the smallness 
of woman’s frame does not preclude her from sharing alike with 
man in the species of development we call civilization, and which 
represents the annals of a decline in muscle, nor from claiming 
full equality in the new ethical code which is valuable in propor- 
tion as it is the wise outgrowth of that civilization. 

A superior vitality of the masculine frame cannot be asserted, 
unless active force triumph over endurance. The real worth of 
physical power as a factor of future progression lies in the meas- 
ure of its capacity to endure mental strain. Now endurance, or 
latent power, is known to be the characteristic of womanly 
nature. The argument that such endurance must be diverted 
from the support of mental activity to the bearing of physical 
ailments is less valid than it appears. That woman is not a 
victim, destined to be divinely tortured into a state of chronic 
invalidism, is proved from the observation of those whose 
natural forms have not been distorted, and who have had the 
same opportunities for physical exercise as their brothers have 
enjoyed. The functions of motherhood might indeed seem a 
clog to the mental advance to a portion of the sex, but that 
result is by no means a necessary and natural one. Even among 
men, except among the minority whose lives are devoted to 
study, mental effort is sporadic rather than continuous. <A eon- 
stant enlargement of woman’s opportunity may be argued from 
the consideration that, in general proportion to the increase of 
cerebral culture, the intervals between motherhood show a 
tendency to lengthen.* 

We will now examine the second proposition, or the interde- 
pendence of brain quantity and mental range. Craniological 
researches present several points favoring a ratio between cere- 
bral avoirdupois and caliber of thought. The principal of these 
suggestions are the following: t 

Civilized nations possess a greater weight of brain, and they 
display a wider variation in individual bulk than savage peoples. 

* See “‘A New Theory of Population,” Westminster Review, April, 1852, by 
Herbert Spencer; also “ Principles of Biology,” II., Chapter 13. 

t See J. B. Davis’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Craniorum,” Appendix A. 
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The decided superiority of civilized peoples, both in culture 
and in brain size, intimates a ratio between the degree of educa- 
tion and the increase of the organ of thought. This phenome- 
non, however, merely indicates the fact that education augments 
brain, and not that normal size represents innate capacity. The 
periodical examination of the brains of the negro during the 
intellectual evolution of that lately emancipated race, would 
demonstrate the truth of an educational augmentation. The 
mental significance of native bulk can only be reached by apply- 
ing an identical test to different peoples whose original brains 
are not identical in weight. The African aborigines, for instance, 
are superior to the Australian by several ounces of cranial pulp. 
Any measure of the respective abilities of the two races, based 
solely upon their respective brain weights, would be unjust and 
unscientific. Both must be subjected to the same advantages 
before a natural difference of capability can be maintained. 

Like evidence is absent in the contrast between the mental 
power of man and woman. The fact that the brains of the male 
savage are larger than those of his mate, cannot be considered 
expressive of his greater native capacity, unless such capacity is 
distinetly enunciated in the course of co-education. Conscientious 
missionary work may in time supply statistics in this branch of 
inquiry—statisties whose compilation has heretofore appeared 
inconsistent with a spiritual calling. 

The radical diversity of sexual training in cultivated nations 
forbids a common measurement. An inherent disability to avail 
herself of national progress cannot be predicated of the female 
unless the same inducements to culture have been offered her as 
have ‘tempted the male. A glance at history will show that no 
inducement for self-cultivation has been held out to woman. The 
primitive peoples, cognizant only of the foree of muscle, and 
unsuspecting any other attribute in the obtaining of power until 
their own development pointed out such attribute, chose for 
their king the most able in the ability which savage life 
demanded. In the first estimate of fitness no prejudice could 
mingle, and had woman been possessed of greater muscular 
power, a race of Amazons would probably be dilating now upon 
the naturally restricted sphere of male progress. When, how- 
ever, humanity had been divided by physical divergence into a 
ruling and a ruled caste, a traditional law was established against 
innovation. The king, discovering that a cultivation apart from 
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that of the body was demanded in order to retain ascendency, 
availed himself of his legal and domestic power to render that 
culture peculiar to the royal line, lest the force accumulated by 
serfs would threaten his throne. This is the compendium of 
woman’s position.* That it is not her natural and necessary 
place is strongly suggested by the prevailing struggle of the 
female for a fair test of her abilities. If such a struggle is 
entered, and such a right claimed only when the human mind has 
become cultivated, may it not be fairly argued that such claim 
and such struggle were not made in an earli¢r portion of the 
course because of some extraneous coercion? That coercion was 
the right of might, which progress, with the minority as its ensign- 
bearer, is about to reverse. 

While no actual standard of the relation between normal 
brain mass and capacity has been found, an undefined ratio 
between increase of size and of thought is confirmed by the 
larger general variation in the brains of cultured than in those of 
barbarous peoples, together with the specific finding of remarka- 
bly heavy ones in some distinguished men. The savage brain, 
exposed to a comparatively meager number of mental considera- 
tions, diverges little from the normal average weight, while the 
cultivated organ, influenced by the varied and conflicting ideas 
which arise from the accession of knowledge, shows an almost 
individual diversity. The members of an untutored race worship 
acommon divinity in the national god or gods; in the cultured, 
each thinker constructs his special deity, and a wider polytheism 
becomes an outgrowth of civilization. Hence it appears that the 
larger variation in the brains of educated nations may be consid- 
ered indicative of the range of their education. The measure- 
ments of J. Barnard Davist show a greater proportional 
difference between the developed male and female brains, than 
between those of the savage man and woman. If both these 
propositions are true, the latter points, by the same process of 
reasoning as that by which the former was attained, to a greater 
divergence in the culture of the civilized male and female, and 
not to a natural defect, as the cause of such divergence. 

Upon reviewing the anatomic facts presented, we may argue 
that Cuvier’s additional fourteen and a half ounces of pulp indi- 
‘ates the supremest mental development yet reached by his race, 
but we cannot logically conclude that the French savant’s 


* See Mill’s ‘“‘Subjection of Woman.” + “‘ Thesaurus Craniorum,” Appendix A. 
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remarkable brain weight denotes a higher progress than would 
be signified by a like increase in the aboriginal Australian, 
above the probably lower avoirdupois in the normal organ of the 
latter. 

The discovery of exceedingly large idiot brains, and of 
unusually heavy healthy ones apart from distinguished ability, 
does not act as adverse evidence against a relation between 
increase of thought and cerebral size. A rheumatic leg may bear 
a superficial likeness to the limb of an athlete, and the clergyman, 
born of a race of smiths, may possess a muscle out of all propor- 
tion to his calling. Still, while the anatomic finding of large 
brain weights in men of ability is limited to a few special cases, 
and, while noticeably acute intellects are perceived co-existent 
with brains which exhibit no remarkable development, the 
general conclusion that accession of thought does tend to the 
increase of its organ cannot be safely converted into a law which 
shall estimate individual progress by the size of individual brain. 

Miss Hardaker’s final physiological statement that quality of 
thought represents quality of structure is gratuitous. Medical 
seience records no essential dissimilarity in the constitution of 
the male and female brains apart from their difference in size. 
The quality of material, and the cranial circulation, appear to be 
identical.* 

In Miss Hardaker’s search for a physiological principle to cover 
the variation of quality in thought, her faulty reasoning is most 
clearly displayed by a recourse to the petitio principii. Her 
revolving logic takes this form: “ The question of (brain) quality 
can be readily settled by an appeal to facts. ... The intel- 
lectual and vesthetic productions of men are of finer quality than 
those of women. ... While the physiological fact remains, the 
psychological one must keep it company.” 

Let us now examine her psychological observations apart from 
their physiological connection. The bill of indictment which Miss 
Hardaker brings against her sex is comprehensive; its numerous 
counts are, however, summarized in the opening paragraph of 
her psychological diary. 

* The cerebellum is, by some authorities, estimated to be proportionately 
larger in woman than in man (see Solly’s ‘‘Human Brain,” second edition, 
page 173), but no special significance is attached by ther to this variation. 
Thurnam observes a larger ratio of brain to body in the male, Tiedemann in 


the female. Todd (‘‘ Anatomy of the Brain,” ete., page 190) denies that there 
is any difference between maic and female cerebellum. 
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Woman does not think as deeply nor as broadly as man, 
neither does she desire to compete in this particular. Here is the 
large generalization which covers a multitude of feminine sins. 
While thought is the prime motor of human progress, that which 
is inferior in comprehensiveness and profundity can never be emi- 
nently valuable under such progress. If woman does not think 
as deeply or as broadly as man, she is prevented by that very fact 
from grasping large ideas and communal interests. She must 
perforce confine her activity to the individual, and refrain from 
making states or ruling them; from discovering, inventing, or 
excelling in art and literature, and from propagating religions. 
All these directions of human ability call for preéminence of 
thought in proportion to their success, 

But the discovery of universal inefficiency in the female could 
be of no ethical value whatever, unless, on the one hand, such 
inefficiency could be proved to be the result of native incapacity, 
or unless past restrictions were continued indefinitely. The con- 
stant enlargement of the field of woman’s usefulness forbids the 
acceptance of the latter alternative. The former alone is entitled 
to consideration. 

In reviewing the physiological distinctions between the sexes, 
the causes leading to the present adjustment of woman’s position 
were discussed. Psycholog'cally, the evolution of power, both 
domestic and governmental, may be roughly classified under 
three heads: Tyranny, Revolution, Republic. The moral claim 
of moral fitness, in its application to the right of competition in 
labor, and to the privilege of suffrage, is a direct outgrowth 
of the latest civilization, and is so far opposed to autocracy of 
muscle or hereditary right that it supposes each man “ fit” 
until he is proved to be the contrary. 

The phase of government which the van of mankind has 
reached is now the goal of woman. Her revolution has been 
tardy because her household Tyrannus has riveted closer chains 
than the political one. His divine right is enforced by her fear 
of bodily torture, of privation when separated from the provider 
of the very minuti of existence, of loss of love, of the very con- 
version of the brute force of muscle to the brutal force of the 
sneer. But her revolution, though late, has begun, and now she 
pleads for a fair trial of those abilities which constitute maseu- 
line title to superiority. She cries for recognition as a creature 
of the same species, and her claim must be conceded, if any 
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special effort of hers has shown that thought in general masculine 
limits is not inconsistent with womanly nature. If any one of 
her sex has been known to transcend its alleged capability, this 
exception so far invalidates the general conclusion as to suggest 
hidden possibilities for the sex, and these possibilities are aug- 
mented as the exceptions increase. If one queen has been 
acknowledged by her own foree of character, if one great female 
artist or thinker has been given to the world, the rule of struct- 
ural incapacity no longer holds. The general acceptation of the 
maxim that the exception proves the rule is an example of the 
pernicious grasp of a proverb upon the human mind. The ex- 
ceptional is ever the index of the possible. 

Now, certain feminine capabilities may be logically inferred 
from a careful reading of Miss Hardaker’s female biography. 
“The main psychological distinction between men and women is 
that men think more than women, and their thinking is of a 
better quality because it is chiefly carried on in the form of 
reasoning, and is drawn from a wider field of facts”... 
Brain activity is a constant phenomenon in both sexes, but much 
of this activity is merely emotional in woman... . If the mind 
be brought into continual contact with large facts and extensive 
interests, it makes a continual effort to take in such interests. 
... Women must gain such an intellectual culture as shall lift 
them out of their exclusive indulgence of the emotions.” 

While woman’s province is restricted to home, which is the 
center of the emotions, her activity will naturally find vent 
therein, but a recognition of her right of competition with mas- 
euline exertion will call larger powers into activity. Niagara 
cannot be considered permanently unfit for utilitarian purposes 
because it now expends itself in scenic effects. 

Self-reliance is new in the history of woman. Civilization is 
slowly opening the tradition-barred gates of justice to allow her 
to plead her cause in its halls. It is but a short time ago that 
the greatest novelist of the age deemed the assumption of a mas- 
culine title a surer method of securing entrance and hearing than 
the presentation of the feminine name and claim of Marian 
Evans. 

Since experiment has been tried in the removal of some femi- 
nine disabilities, what are the results of the test? Female appli- 
cants for admission to medical colleges, who were impeached in 
the accusation that they sought only additional stimulus for emo- 
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tional excitement, who were branded by the dogma that they 
were incapable of close and thorough study, now successfully 
compete in clinical halls with male students, and beyond them 
with male practitioners. Schools in which co-education is the 
basis of instruction report that the female maintains fully as high 
a class standing as the male. Women supplied with an incentive 
for study do not spend their school hours in dreaming of the 
possible heroes that shall give them daily bread for a just pro- 
portion of caresses. 

As particular evidence of the general incapacity, Miss Har- 
daker declares that the highest flight of the female mind cannot 
equal the supreme effort of the male. Excluding George Eliot as 
an abnormal specimen of womanhood, Miss Hardaker contends 
that no woman can be compared to Shakespeare, nor do Mrs. 
Browning, Madame de Staél, or Charlotte Bronté equal Schiller, 
Goethe, or Auerbach in common branches of literature; while in 
more abstruse departments no near approach to male excellence 
has been attempted by the female. Now, the same law that 
excludes Eliot from the pale of legitimate womanhood must bar 
Shakespeare from the circle of natural manhood. To say that 
there may be difference of opinion in regard to the merits of the 
other writers named cannot be deemed an evasion of the issue. 
But the truth that women have become distinguished in fiction 
rather than in exact science admits of strict analysis. Imagina- 
tion, the store-house of the poet and novelist, is stimulated less 
by a wide accession of facts than a deep insight into ordinary 
emotions. The Iliad was not the lesser epic because Homer was 
unacquainted with true geography, nor are Shakespeare’s dramas 
less valuable because Coriolanus wears the verbal garb of an 
Anglo-Saxon warrior. Women, confined to an observation of 
the human heart and its manifestations, were fitted by their sur- 
roundings to portray the emetions. A modicum of culture, 
necessary to afford facility of expression, was required, and that 
modicum infinitely enlarged has enabled the greatest of literary 
women to present, in her preéminently imaginative novels, an 
exact philosophy of human emotions. The same observations, 
apparently applicable to art and measurably to oratory, cannot 
really be so considered, because these accomplishments, unlike 
literature, require a wider study and a more powerful impetus 
than can be obtained in the confinement of home. 

If the recorder of human feeling is not primarily dependent 
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upon extraneous education, the scientist, the mathematician, the 
historian, and even the higher religious reformer, is directly so 
supported. The precise difference between the influence of the 
boy who sends his kite to the skies and Franklin, lies wholly in 
the profound research of the latter, which draws heavenly fire 
with a child’s plaything. Only years of devotion to study enable 
Newton to extract a law of universal gravitation from the fall of 
an apple, or Mommsen to write a philological history of Rome, 
or Swedenborg to become more than a spasmodic revivalist. 
Until a thorough education is applied to woman, we cannot 
assert that she is incapacitated to discover a law of animal mag- 
netism, nor would an accusation of general inferiority be war- 
ranted even if she could never construct a pons asinorum. 

Miss Hardaker presents yet another factor of permanent mas- 
culine superiority. It is the actual gain in time. For thousands 
of years men have been studying while women have been men- 
tally idle, and the “same stimulating circumstances which impel 
women forward will act with equal force on man. So, unless he 
play the réle of tortoise” (Miss Hardaker means hare), or even if 
he play the réle for hundreds of years, he will still excel in the 
intellectual race. 

Let us inquire in what intellectual particulars man is in 
advance of woman. The apparent gains are two—the accumu- 
lative possession of more numerous ideas acquired by the male 
in course of progress, and the habits of reflection generated by 
such accumulation. These facilities look more formidable than 
they actually are. Woman, by the involuntary process of nature, 
is prevented from remaining isolated in the march of civilization. 
The female child is as truly the heir of the father as the male. 
Though repression in the daughter and education in the son may 
occasion foreed mental distinctions, yet it is undoubtedly true 
that the more enlightened the father the more capable the 
daughter. Place the male and female side by side on the road to 
learning. What indigenous advantage has the former? Ideas, 
we affirm. Not so, replies closer thought. Ideas themselves are 
neither innate nor structurally transmitted. They must be the 
peculiar acquisition of each individual. The knowledge pre- 
viously garnered by the thought and experience of men is the 
historical inheritance of the girl as well as of the boy. She need 
not be taught hieroglyphics while he memorizes the modern 
alphabet. She will not seek the heights of philosophy in the 
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vagaries of the Ionian school while he engages his attention with 
Darwin and Haekel. Male and female alike use the hoarded 
knowledge of ages as the scaling-ladder of common ascent. 

If actual ideas are not transmitted, still habits of mind may 
be so perpetuated. The masculine nature, from its long-con- 
tinued contact with wider interests and more numerous ideas, 
has acquired more accurate habits of thought. Herein lies the 
real advantage, and only time, whose every division shall record 
greater mental effort for accuracy on the part of woman, can 
remedy the discrepancy. The results of freedom are already 
felt. The pressure of unmoved prejudice bearing upon each 
woman who seeks a new channel of activity, and the invariable 
law of competition calling for the survival of the fittest, make 
her stimulus to exact habits of thought greater than that which 
urges her male competitor. With such impulses a habit ought 
to be acquired in a few generations. The intellectual evolution 
of four centuries, unstimulated by the spurs which goad women 
to higher activity, has transformed Goetz von Berlichingen into a 
transcendental philosopher. 

When we dismiss as frivolous the conclusion that woman 
cannot comprehend and manage large interests, because she has 
administered her restricted duties with much ability, we close the 
mental indictment, and meet with a new phase of female 
depravity. Miss Hardaker perceives a glaring hypocrisy and 
unserupulousness on the part of woman. The “philosophic 
spirit” which prompts Miss Hardaker to object to the excep- 
tional woman as an indication of female capability, sets up a 
being outside the pale of honest womanhood to display the posi- 
tive existing infirmities of the sex. Miss Hardaker must be 
singularly unfortunate in her companionship, or she must be 
afflicted with a moral bias similar to that possessed by “ Ouida,” 
when she adduces as a type of her sex the female who paints her 
face and furnishes stolen ideas, to win the favor of men; the 
wife who habitually takes money from her husband’s purse while 
he is asleep, to supply reasonable needs. Such instances cannot 
be fairly introduced as typical, unless the inhabitants of our 
prisons be displayed as examples of our civilization. Miss 
Hardaker, however, does not believe this defect a native one. 
She deplores and advocates the removal of a sexual dependence 
which has necessarily fostered a disease soe apparent to her—a 
dependence which, if her previous reasoning be correct, is the 
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adjustment of structural diversity, and therefore, in any wide 
sense, incapable of removal. 

With a statement of woman’s moral delinquency the review 
of sexual peculiarities is ended, and Miss Hardaker is moved to 
express her opinions on female suffrage. Her syllogisms take 
this form: 

Women cannot grasp large interests; the state is the largest 
of interests; hence women cannot make states. 

Moral fitness constitutes moral claim ; women have no moral 
fitness to govern ; hence they have no claim to govern. 

Yet, adds the reasoner, “There is no natural law which 
should keep women from exercising the suffrage power... . 
No one can deny them the right to vote.” It is hardly possible 
to correct such logical obliquity with proper seriousness. To do 
so, however, it is sufficient to state briefly the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the right of suffrage is based. 

The state is an artificial institution that protects the commu- 
nity against individual aggression, and expediency, not nature, 
declares what individual in the community shall have a right to 
legislate for the society of which he is a part. No independent 
natural law can be produced which can entitle any being to a 
share in polities. Human reason may discover a law that pre- 
vents men from flying, or from breathing under water, but 
no structural distinction which compels an individual to be a 
voting or non-voting animal. Now, if it is true that woman can- 
not grasp the large interests involved in the use of the vote, the 
right can and ought to be denied her by the very standard of 
fitness that Miss Hardaker has adopted, and which, by its esti- 
mate of natural capacity, becomes relatively a natural law; she 
must be excluded from the ballot on the same grounds upon 
which lunatics and minors are denied that privilege. But if, as 
we have shown, no native disability for comprehending large 
interests can be affirmed of woman, she may for reasons of 
expediency, and must for reasons of justice, be granted a trial 
in legislation. 

Perhaps the key to Miss Hardaker’s flexibility of conclusion is 
the consideration of the superior fitness in moral suasion to argu- 
ment in dealing with the softer sex. The female tax-payer is 
patted metaphorically upon the back, and induced by flattery to 
relinquish on patriotic grounds that which she may claim on 
personal. 
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“No one can deny you the right to vote,” whispers the men- 
tor. “You need not eat the cake because it is set before you. 
Even though polities might develop your mental power (thus 
making you more independent and less hypocritical), the exercise 
of legislation would be disastrous to you, because you would not 
be so happy in the study of political economy as in that of char- 
acter. Your brain energy, now expended in emotional excite- 
ment, would be diverted to political channels, and thus led away 
from esthetic and other light sports in which you may be harm- 
less though never supreme. Besides, you are not required in the 
administration of state; all its work can be better done than by 
you, and you could add no advantageous element to government, 
because (even though yourself morally debased at present) you 
would seek the character of the candidate rather than the good 
of the community. You need not fear missing a share in the 
benefits of legislation so long as you can influence the favor of 
men. Then, too, you do not actually want to vote, you know. 
Most women repudiate the idea, and really good men keep away 
from the polls. Politics is an unclean game, and soils dainty 
fingers.” 

Such is Miss Hardaker’s intellectual juggling, stated in its 
proper form and devoid of rhetorical embellishment. To it a few 
words of reply may not be untimely. 

How women can best be happy, and what offices of govern- 
ment they are less capable of filling than men, remain to be 
demonstrated. Miss Hardaker is no more justified in asserting’ 
an invariable dictum on these topics than the quondam discover- 
ers of “ woman’s sphere” were authorized to depict the nursery 
and the kitchen as the natural continents superincumbent upon 
a sea of emotionality. 

The fact that the majority of women do not want to vote is 
no measure of the propriety of the minority’s claim. The Rus- 
sian peasant, ignorant of the advantages of liberty, is irrespon- 
sive to the great idea for which the student is battling. We 
have already discussed the impediments to a sexual revolution. 
Not long ago, Mrs. Oliphant, in an article upon the “ Grievances 
of Woman,” confessed that fear of ridicule and abuse now pre- 
vents women of her own caliber from becoming publicly identified 
with the Woman’s Movement. 

A Diogenes lamp is not needed for one to perceive that Miss 
Hardaker sets a premium upon female dissimulation, when per- 
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sonal influence upon men is to be the means of obtaining favor- 
able legislation for women; nor is the Greek’s lantern required 
to show that polities are impure because the best men do not 
fulfill their duties as citizens at the ballot-box, and because the 
personal character of the candidate is less sought than his avail- 
ability for party triumph. If Miss Hardaker’s prophecies be 
true, they point to the fact that women are peculiarly fitted to 
supply a primary element of good government, whose absence is 
now widely deplored. 

The discussion of Female Suffrage virtually concludes Miss 
Hardaker’s exposition of sexual ethics. Yet in view of the 
fact that another element of sexual relation (although one not 
arising from the considerations discussed) presents its demand 
for attention, she adds an inconsequential appendix. She de- 
sires her disciples to understand her repugnance to Free Love, 
as an item in the statute-book of the coming race. 

But here our refutation ends. We do not propose to follow 
Miss Hardaker’s labyrinthian speculations through any extrane- 
ous topic. The object of this writing has been to show that Miss 
Hardaker’s physiological and psychological statements are inac- 
curate and incomplete in themselves, and valueless in their appli- 
cation to a permanent ethical code. We have presented the 
truth that physical size cannot be shown as a factor in our men- 
tal development; that the ratio between normal quantity of 
brain and of brain power has not been scientifically determined ; 
that no essential variation between the constitutions of male 
and female brains is known to exist; and that existing mental 
traits cannot be found indicative of the real female nature, 
because no scope has been afforded to womanly endeavor. Col- 
laterally, we have produced evidence of a higher capability in 
woman—evidenee gathered from Miss Hardaker’s statements 
themselves, and from the only facts upon which her dicta might 
be founded. 

A glance at the appendix, however, is in the line of our pur- 
pose, because it will serve to exhibit the “intense personality ” 
which has modified her decisions. Her prejudice against her sex 
is strikingly displayed in the beginning of the “ free-love” dis- 
cussion. Miss Hardaker says: 

“The very great majority of women, with their inability to 
take in facts in their larger relations, have nothing but utter con- 
demnation for a movement which attempts the destruction of the 
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family in the name of reform. The majority of advocates of 
this social theory are men, who show that they have thought on 
the question, but that their conclusions have neglected some of 
the influential facts.” 

It may be aptly questioned whether family sanctity cannot be 
defended on broader moral, social, and political grounds than 
can the theory by which Miss Hardaker tries to enlighten the 
male “free-lover.” We shall not discuss the comparative value 
of a hypothesis which restricts the ideal to unity because the 
multiplication thereof would require a multiplication of brain 
activity, and so divert thought from its proper channel. We can 
but wonder at the erratic path of the logic that seeks in strange 
ways the solution of a problem which its own course has clearly 
indicated. 

When the avenues of advancement are thrown open to 
woman, she will no longer be compelled to seek marriage as a 
means of self-protection. Her honored exertions can supply her 
physical wants, and remove the necessity for emotional excite- 
ment as a safety-valve for superfluous energy. No ircentive 
will then be offered to artificial charms that allure but to dis- 
appoint, because wedlock will be embraced only if it appear to 
better her condition, and such improvement in the lot of a 
cultured woman must rest upon her congeniality of purpose with 
her husband. She will therefore insist that his standard of 
morality be as elevated as her own, and thus she will sanctify 
marriage by removing the fictitious sexual distinctions which the 
power of the male has imposed upon the dependence of the 
female. Equality, intellectual and moral, is the key to the sexual 
problem. 

Nixa Morals. 











THE MISSION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


THE events and processes of more than a generation have 
taken the control of governmental affairs away from the intelli- 
gent rule of the masses and vested it in a power as yet formative 
and undefined. Among these were the civil war, the creation 
and peculiar manipulation of the publie debt, reconstruction out- 
side the Constitution, universal negro suffrage, a plethora of 
paper money, loose public morals, enormous growth of private 
fortunes, and a close connection of the government with the 
banking interest. Each had its weight in sapping the founda- 
tions of a government by the masses, and in shaping our course 
toward a different rule. Whether that rule is to be suffrage, qual- 
ified az.d rarified, or suffrage controlled by the power of aggre- 
gated wealth or monopoly, or a senatorial oligarchy, or hereditary 
government, is beside the present inquiry, save as they each 
and all show distrust of the people, and build their foundations 
upon universal suffrage, debased, corrupted, and dominated. 

The tendency toward a so-called stronger government is as 
manifest as are the causes that have given it form. It is in the 
nature of things for government to grow stronger at the expense 
of the governed; but the plain proof of the existence of this 
tendency is found in the opinions of the federal judiciary, in fed- 
eral legislation over matters heretofore within the control of the 
people of the States, in the modes of execution of those statutes, 
by which local rule, local courts, and personal liberty are over- 
thrown, and in that ramification of Executive patronage which 
sends its mandates to the extremities, and at will gathers in a 
single hand enormous contributions and unserupulous obedience 
from ninety thousand paid officials. ‘“ Exeeutive patronage will 
bring us to a master.” A net-work of office-holders, bound each 
to the other, wielding time and money and power of place to pack 
primaries, dictate nominations, crush independent thought and 
action, and subordinate local control to the will of an Executive 
who governs in the name of party, points the road with unerring 
certainty to the end that Franklin, the wise man, predicted. 
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Further guide-boards on that road are seen in large donations of 
money by corporations, monopolists, and wealthy men, to supple- 
ment the power of the Executive, and carry elections in the inter- 
est of an aristocratic class who dislike and distrust the people; 
in the domination of employé by employer; in the marked ballot ; 
in the third-term candidacy and pilgrimage on the stump; in the 
National and Labor organizations, which are but overzealous 
protests against this tendency, and in that ill-concealed demand for 
energetic government, which has been the fundamental thought 
of the opponents of Democracy since the days of John Adams. 

The issues of 1799 and 1800 again confront the people. The 
theories of that day are again to struggle for the mastery. The 
government of the republic is already centralized. The canvass 
of 1880 teaches this. The federal Executive has been felt from 
the ward caucus to the vaults of the Treasury, from the primary 
to the Presidential election. A high federal official quits his 
place to take a nomination for governor of the pivotal State, and 
at once the Executive arm is extended to his support. Marshals, 
detectives, collectors, secretaries, and all else that are needed, 
locate themselves within the State, and its suffrage is debauched 
and its undoubted will reversed. <A suffrage, first debased, then 
corrupted, then obedient, is centralization in its worst form. 
This is but one means to the end sought. The mission of the 
Democratic party is decentralization. Its duty is to restore the 
government of the republic to the intelligent rule of the masses 
of the people. It must teach and practice the doctrines of its 
illustrious founder. It must appeal to the people themselves in 
their own interest. It must preach the eternal truth that the 
individual citizen is the unit in government, from whom proceeds 
all power, in whom is vested all rights save those which are 
granted by him for the good of the whole. The people at the 
base, the States and the federal government each supreme within 
its sphere, is the system to which it looks for liberty, and it must 
teach that he who looks to paternal government, to centralization, 
or to empire, looks to despotism. Care for and perfect the govern- 
ment, and it will protect the liberties of the people, was the 
thought of Hamilton. Give intelligence and information to the 
people, teach them that it is their government, and their interest 
to preserve law and order, was the thought of Jefferson. 
Paternal government and vigor in the federal head on the one 
hand, information to the masses and energy from the extremities 
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on the other. The former gave the republic alien and sedition 
laws, direct taxation, federal marshals, and centralized rule in 
1799. The latter swept these out of existence in 1800 ; carried us 
successfully through two foreign wars; acquired an empire of 
territory, and governed the country for sixty years. We must 
choose between these two now. The Democracy must again plant 
itself upon the axiom, “ Governments are made for men, not men 
for governments.” It must strike with mailed hand the tendency 
to strong government. It must-be true to the people and aggres- 
sive in its fealty. Dominated labor must be taught its rights 
and its interests. Capital must see its safety in the intelligence 
and justice of individual rule, and not in the exercise of arbitrary 
will. Honest performance of every governmental contract now 
in existence, but a change of policy by which the debt shall be 
managed in the interest of the people and not of the creditor; 
equal taxation on every form of property; thorough inquiry into 
taxation for revenue and its re-adjustment upon a basis just to 
every interest and to all the people; no monopolies; forfeiture 
of the franchises of corporations and punishment of aggregated 
wealth, or individuals, for coercion of employés, or the use of 
money in elections; our own carrying trade made to be our own 
preserve; and a divorce between government and banks, are 
thoughts which find place in such an issue. The cry of a “Solid 
South” is exhausted and impotent at last. It has served its pur- 
pose. Divided councils upon questions of administration have 
kept the Democracy a mere party of opposition, and concealed 
the silent approaches of the enemy to strong government. It 
will continue to be a party in opposition, untrusted and untried, 
until it defiantly asserts its ancient theories and goes to the peo- 
ple for their vindication. 

The Democratic party is not dead. Anteus-like, after each 
defeat it arises from the people stronger than before. It can- 
not die whilst it teaches and believes in the rights of the masses. 
The hour for its triumph will have come when it boldly asserts 
its true theories and ignores the blandishments of money, monop- 
oly, and corrupt power. He whose interests, judgment, or teach- 
ings are adverse to the rule of the masses will join its enemies, 
but in his room it will reeruit scores of those in whose interests it 
strikes, or who respect its attitude and detest strong government. 
The future of the Democratic party is the future of the republic. 

Witiam A, WALLACE. 
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Ir is the custom in the Philological Society of England for 
the president to deliver an annual address containing a report of 
what has been done in each branch of philology during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The main interest in the address of President Murray, in 
1879, is to be found in his report upon the Society’s English 
Dictionary. 

This great work was begun on the suggestion of a paper by 
Dean Trench, which was read in November, 1857. It is pro- 
posed to make a complete historical dictionary. All the im- 
portant books in the language are to be read, and quotations 
made for all the words in them, each quotation to be made on a 
slip of its own according to a uniform plan. The slips for each 
word are to be sorted out, classified by their meanings, and 
arranged in historical order, so as to give a biography of the 
word. 

Dr. Murray was able to announce at last that the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press in the University of Oxford have 
assumed the entire financial responsibility of the undertaking. 
Dr. Murray is to edit it, with sub-editors. The letter A, four 
hundred pages, is to be out in 1882, and the rest to follow 
within ten years, if possible. A certain additional dignity and 
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importance is given to the work by this action of the greatest 
and richest seat of English learning—* that Oxford, which has 
been so gloriously associated with every development of the 
language and literature of England.” 

As soon as the contract was arranged, Dr. Murray began to 
build an iron scriptorium detached from other buildings, and, in 
his address of 1879, he says that it is finished up with 1029 pigeon- 
holes for the slips, and with other needful apparatus, and that he 
has moved in the old slips. He reckons them by the ton. His 
assistants have set to work to sort them into their pigeon-holes. 
An appeal for more readers had also been issued. It called for 
a thousand volunteers. Books of American authors, and of 
British authors of the eighteenth century, were reserved for 
American volunteers. 

In the address of 1880, Dr. Murray says that his anticipations 
have been more than realized. Seven hundred and fifty-four 
readers have responded and have undertaken 1568 books. He 
has supplied them with 625,035 printed slips; 924 books have 
been finished and have yielded 361,670 quotations. Dr. Murray 
speaks with enthusiasm of the responses from the United States, 
both as to their number and kind: 


Ido not hesitate to say that I find in Americans an ideal love for the 
English language as a glorious heritage, and a pride in being intimate with 
its grand memories, such as one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in 
regard to Greek, but which is rare indeed in Englishmen toward their own 
tongue; and from this I draw the most certain inferences as to the lead which 
Americans must at no distant date take in English scholarship. 


So far Dr. Murray. He says further: 


The number of professors in American universities and colleges included 
among our readers is very large; and, in several instances, a professor has 
put himself down for a dozen works, which he has undertaken to read person- 
ally and with the help of his students. We have had no such help from any 
college or university in Great Britain. 


The professors in England are content, it seems, when they 
have talked to their students about the dictionary and advised 
them to help. 

We can add a little to Dr. Murray’s mention of the American 
work. Two hundred and seventy-eight American authors and 
fifty-five others have been undertaken here. Their works make 
1008 volumes. There are 150 readers, of whom Pennsylvania 
gives 25; New York, 18; Massachusetts, 17; Connecticut, 10; 
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Illinois, 10; Maryland, 8; New Jersey, 8; Michigan, 6; Califor- 
nia, 6; New Hampshire, 5; Indiana, 5; Ohio, Wisconsin, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, 3; twelve other States, 1; Japan, 2; Canada, 2; 
Italy, 1. 

The American authors selected are such that they will be 
pretty sure to yield quotations for all the words used to name 
the physical features, productions, and other objects of the coun- 
try, and the peculiar acts, habits, and relations to be found here. 
The common words will also be fairly illustrated by quotations from 
our statesmen, lawyers, and theologians, and our men of science, 
as well as our poets, novelists, and historians. There are, how- 
ever, many other books which ought to be read. Every happy 
expression of those thoughts which Americans most value, which 
can be found in print in suitable compass for quotation, ought to 
be put on its slip and sent to Dr. Murray. 

Over in the scriptorium, they are beginning to think that they 
have material enough for the words of general literature. They 
are calling most for readers of treatises in science, art, commerce, 
and the like, especially of those written by Darwinians, who give 
a new meaning to large numbers of words in all branches of 
thought which they discuss. Readers are also asked to under- 
take to register the words that strike them in the daily and weekly 
papers, as well as in the magazines and scientific periodicals. 

As the work goes on and the slips are collected for each word, 
many words are found to have too few slips. The editor has 
begun sending out special lists of these. The first list contains 
all the words as far as Ad-, for which it is thought there should 
be earlier, or later, or better quotations than have been sent in. 
The work had advanced to Al-, about one hundred and sixty 
pages in all, when Dr. Murray’s address was delivered, and he 
hoped to finish A this year. A few pages are printed as a speci- 
men; they show what an immense distance there is between the 
best of the old dictionaries and such a store-house as this—a dis- 
tance which is seen not only in the great array of facts before 
unknown, but also in the scientific method, the large classifica- 
tions, the penetrating discrimination, all implying an advanced 
stage of philological knowledge. 

In studying the pronunciation and spelling of the English 
words, all sorts of difficulties are encountered from the irregular 
and deceptive spelling of the language. Dr. Murray devotes a 
considerable part of his addresses to this subject. He finds 
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that there are thousands of words whose etymology and history 
are falsified or disguised by their spelling, as when island—old 
English iland—is made, by the insertion of silent s, to look as 
though it were derived from Latin insula, or when the connec- 
tion between can and could is obscured by inserting J, or that 
between whole and hale is obscured by prefixing w. At Dr. Mur- 
ray’s suggestion, the Philological Society is about to issue a 
descriptive list of such words, in the hope that it may lead to 
the improvement of their spelling. 

A difficulty also arises in representing the pronunciation of 
the words. Each of our letters stands for several sounds; a has 
seven common sounds, ¢ five, o six, and so on. It is necessary, 
therefore, to adopt some conventional key-alphabet in which each 
character shall uniformly represent the same sound. Such a key- 
alphabet is needed in all books which have occasion to denote 
pronunciation, and attempts are making, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Great Britain for the Promotion of 
Social Science, to bring about the adoption of such an alphabet 
for scientific purposes. 

There is one point in which the dictionary as now made is to 
differ from that which was at first proposed. It was intended to 
make much of etymology. Every one was urged to send in to 
the editors any well-considered derivations of the words. But 
it is carefully stipulated by the Oxford delegates that no remote 
derivations are to be given. Dr. Murray regrets this; but 
we have no doubt the delegates are wise in excluding matter 
which would be sure to be copious, and not at all sure to be 
of permanent value. Other scholars, like Professor Skeat, can 
give us an etymological dictionary. Dr. Murray will find abun- 
dant employment in weaving his slips into scientific articles. If 
he goes on with as much elaborate acuteness as he shows in the 
specimens already published, he will soon begin to grudge every 
line which he is obliged to give to accessory matter, and every 
hour drawn off for its preparation. Life is short. Let him 
remember the great “* Deutsches Wérterbuch.” 

This original and exemplar of the modern historical dictionary 
was begun in 1837 by the brothers Grimm. The first volume 
appeared in 1854. In 1859, the younger brother, Wilhelm, died. 
In 1863, the great master, Jacob, laid down his pen forever in the 
midst of the word frucht. There Weigand took it up, and Heyne 
and Hildebrand also took hold with him; and ever since, with- 
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out rest, if without haste, the endless procession of parts has 
been coming from the press. Here is the latest for 1880, from 
Hildebrand. It extends from geheien to gehorsam, pp. 2345- 
2536 of volume iv. Heyne, to be sure, is in LZ, in lernen. But it 
does not seem likely that any of the present workers will live 
to see the final fascicle, Everything is treated with German 
thoroughness. Some of the articles would make large books. 
In the latest number, gehen occupies 2376-2475, one hundred long 
columns in fine type—a goodly volume. The articles prepared 
by Grimm are apt to contain interesting discussions of the mat- 
ter of thought involved in the meaning of the word, or general 
philological matter. But the articles nowadays are a pretty 
steady stream of quotation-slips, like those which Dr. Murray is 
collecting, guided in their course by a more or less elaborate 
system of divisions and subdivisions, with guide-posts and brief 
directions and explanations. Remote derivations and etymolog- 
ical discussions are not attempted. The Grimms were indeed full of 
enthusiasm for such studies, especially when they were connected 
with the early history of the Germanic race. Imagination has 
hardly done better work in the cause of science than that which 
Jacob Grimm has done in creating the early history of the 
Fatherland on the hints which he finds in the mother-speech. 
His discoveries of the laws which govern the changes of 
words are well known. Grimm’s law has been in the science of 
language what Kepler’s laws have been in astronomy. He re- 
gretted that the knowledge of comparative etymology had not 
reached sufficient certainty to make thorough etymological dis- 
cussion of the German vocabulary possible in the dictionary. 

It is to be noticed, however, that a very considerable part of 
what the laity count as etymology is really recorded in the quota- 
tion-slips. These begin with Gothic, and come through Old High 
German, and Middle High German, down to the language of 
Luther and Goethe, through fifteen centuries of change. To 
make up the record for this period with accuracy and certainty is 
the most laborious and most useful part of High German ety- 
mology. This is the kind of work which Dr. Murray is to do 
for the English language, and which Littré has essayed to do 
for the French language. Work like this in the separate Indo- 
European languages is the necessary foundation for a thorough 
knowledge of the relations of the words in each speech to those 
in the other speeches, and to the original words and roots of the 
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parent speech from which they all are descended. It was not to 
be expected, nor, indeed, to be desired, that the students of ety- 
mology should wait till all these tons of slips have been 
turned into scientific knowledge and fairly printed, before they 
make excursions into the profounder etymology. The Germans, 
waiting for Grimm to be finished, weleome Weigand’s etymolog- 
ical dictionary, and the English, who are waiting for Dr. 
Murray, have welcomed Webster and Miiller, and will now 
welcome Skeat. 

Professor Skeat’s plan is comprehensive. It includes all the 
kinds of information which common students wish. First and 
most important, under each word, after its general definition and 
designation, is its history within the language. 

Mr. Skeat goes on with the etymology, however, following 
up back, for example, to the Indo-European root BHAG, to turn. 
(Fick, i., 154; iii., 198.) He also adds cognate words from other 
languages, and the English derivatives and kindred words. 

Where the derivation is doubtful, conjectures are given, and 
discussed often at some length. There is also much elementary 
exposition of the exact processes and laws according to which 
one word is derived from another. 

It is a matter of course that a first edition of a book in which 
so many facts and so much sound reasoning are called for 
should have its short-comings and mistakes. The half million 
slips of historical quotations which Dr. Murray has at hand will 
be sure to furnish corrections and additions to the historical 
matter. Under aback, for example, we shall learn when our 
people first began to amuse themselves by writing both ¢ and k. 
A more exact application of phonetic laws will also change a 
considerable number of etymological deductions, and enable the 
author to omit a good many hypotheses and arguments for and 
against them. The vocabulary may well be enlarged. An 
octavo would be a more convenient form for common use. 
But all these improvements will come naturally in successive 
editions, and it may well be a standard etymological manual 
for many generations. 

The part of it which is most exposed to complete revolution 
would generally be supposed to be the ultimate derivations from 
the roots and forms of the parent speech of the Indo-European 
family; back comes from BHAG, it is suggested. And what do 
we know about BHAG? Professor Skeat refers to Fick’s “Com- 
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parative Lexicon of the Indo-Germanie Languages,” volume and 
page, as though that were enough to say. There is certainly 
such a book, and it contains a dictionary of the parent speech. 
The existence of the tribe who spoke the speech is a pure hypoth- 
esis, as much as that of the luminiferous ether, or the vortices of 
Descartes, or the fourth dimension of space. There is no relic or 
record of them in Euclidean space ; there is no whisper of them in 
tradition. Each word attributed to them is a separate hypothesis, 
or series of hypotheses. And yet here is a lexicon of their 
speech, and it has reached a third edition. It is, in fact, the 
crowning work of the philology of Bopp, and, in a certain sense, 
the highest achievement of the historical science of language: for 
it is a product of historical science. It was the work of Bopp to 
demonstrate that Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, German, Lith- 
uanic, Slavonic, and Celtic are sister speeches, no one of them 
derived from any other, but all sprung from a common parent. 
His followers ever since have been working out innumerable 
corollaries of this proposition. Fick’s “Comparative Lexicon” is a 
collection of them. When two of the languages are compared, 
the words of the same meaning in each are laid side by side, as 
in Latin and Greek, can-is and «vey, xvv-dc, the words for dog. 
Neither of these was derived from the other. There was a time 
when the common ancestors of the Greeks and Romans used a 
word for dog, from which both can-is and «vv are descended. 
The problem is now presented to devise some word which will 
give can-is when the laws of Latin phonology are applied to it, 
and also give cvuév when the laws of Greek are applied to it. 
Fick finds the solution in kuan, which is therefore one word of 
the speech of the hypothetical Greeco-Italians. By going through 
all the words of Greek and Latin in this way, a large vocabulary 
of Greeco-Italic is made out. It fills 288 pages of Fick. In a 
similar way vocabularies are made of the parent speeches of 
other pairs of languages, then of all Europe, and of the Aryian 
languages in Asia. And so, height above height, we reach 
the common ancestors of all the Indo-European peoples, who 
must have called their dogs kuan, it seems, since that is the 
word which will give canis and «vey, and hund, and all the rest, 
under the working of the laws which govern the several speeches. 
A hundred philologists have been at work collating groups of 
kindred words in these languages, and attempting solutions of 
the problems they present. The lexicon of Fick is an encyclo- 
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pedia of the results, and it must be acknowledged to be a work 
of much value, as well as a great curiosity. If one wishes to 
know the current opinions about the remoter etymology of Indo- 
European words, they are here made accessible. If one wishes to 
form judgments of his own, or prosecute researches, materials 
are here presented from the widest range in an orderly and 
compact manner. If one doubts the doctrine of Bopp in regard 
to the development of the languages of Europe and India, here 
are the facts with which to refute it, or be convinced of it. If 
the doctrine and its results be accepted as sound, and we believe 
that we have here, in reasonable exactness, the speech of a real 
people, we are enabled at once to enter into the most fascinating 
examination of their circumstances and character. If they had 
the word for dog, they had the dog; in the same way we learn 
that they had the horse, the ox, the sheep. They were shepherds; 
they had houses and gardens. The family relations were 
acknowledged and named. Large volumes have been devoted to 
following up this line of investigation, and making out this 
primeval history. The method has been used to good purpose, 
also, in the earlier Grecian history by Curtius, and the Roman by 
Mommsen, and still more fully by Grimm in his “ History of the 
German Speech.” 


Dry as Fick’s pages look, they are full of matter for all 
thoughtful minds. 


F. A. Marcu. 

















